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DEDICATION 


Capt.  Abram  Heath  Long  and  Isabella  Slappey,  his 
wife,  were  both  living  in  Fort  Valley  at  the  time  of  their 
marriage,  Feb.  28,  1861. 

They  married  when  drums  were  beating  the  long  roll, 
and  the  clear’  call  of  the  bugle  brought  the  men  of  the 
South  to  ‘the  defense  of  their  homeland.  When  the  war 
ended,  this  couple  made  their  home  in  Fort  Valley,  Geor¬ 
gia.  There  they  reared  their  children  and  there  they 
sleep  today,  leaving  to  their  sons  and  daughters  the  herit¬ 
age  of  an  honest  name,1  a  tender  love  and  a  Christian  ex¬ 
ample.  To  the  sacred  memory  of  these  two,  my  Father 
and  my  Mother,  I  dedicate  this  little  handbook  of  Family 
History. 
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Capt.  and  Mrs.  Abram  Heath  Long 
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WHY  THIS  BOOK  WAS  WRITTEN 


It  has  been  said,  “Of  the 
making  of  Books  there  is  no 
end.”  The  advice  has  also 
been  given,  “Be  content  to 
dust  books,  and  not  try  to 
write  them.” 

But  when  we  read  of  the 
daring  deeds  of  pioneer  days, 
and  feel  the  thrill  that  comes 
when  we  see  the  names  of 
our  own  ancestors  on  the 
pages  of  history,  and  know  of 
others  just  as  deserving  of 
honorable  mention  in  the 
fight  to  turn  a  jungle  into  a 
great  nation,  the  urge  to  tell 
the  story  to  coming  genera¬ 
tions  is  not  to  be  denied. 


Mrs.  Marshall  Martin  This  is  not  the  history  of 

any  one  family,  nor  is  it  the 
story  of  every  member  of  each  family  named.  But  it  is 
the  lineal  descent  from  father  to  child,  of  the  ancestors  and 
descendants  of  Captain  Abram  Heath  Long  and  Isabella 
Slappey,  his  wife,  and  the  families  into  which  their  chil¬ 
dren  married.  It  is  designed  as  a  handbook  of  information 
for  their  immediate  descendants.  Therefore,  it  is  kept  to 
the  direct  line  from  the  present  year  back  to  the  founding 
of  these  families  in  other  countries,  or  the  beginning  of 
their  histories  in  the  building  of  America. 

It  is  written,  that  the  sons  and  daughters  of  these  fami¬ 
lies,  and  their  children  after  them,  can  claim  their  heritage 
of  liberty  from  the  hands  of  their  own  forefathers,  wheth¬ 
er  those  hands  bore  swords  or  muskets.  It  is  written  that 
generations  to  follow  may  know  the  blood  from  which  they 
sprung,  and  trace  each  lineage  back  to  a  patriotic  sire. 

It  is  written,  when  possible,  with  a  personal  touch,  that 
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the  readers  may  catch  a  vision  of  little  individualities 
which  would  give  a  better  understanding  of  those  old-time 
homes  and  families.  We  would  have  them  know  that  our 
people  of  those  primitive,  by-gone  days  were  just  “folks.” 

They  were  not  perfect,  those  pioneer  borebears  of  ours. 
They  were  very  human,  even  as  we  are.  They  suffered, 
they  rejoiced,  they  laughed,  they  wept.  They  succeeded, 
they  failed,  they  loved,  they  hated.  But  keep  forever  in 
mind  that,  above  all  and  through  all,  THEY  ENDURED! 
They  blazed  trails  and  they  built.  And  when  the  call  came 
to  lay  down  their  tools,  they  left  their  last  will  and  testa¬ 
ment  in  these  flaming  words: 

“To  you,  our  descendants,  we  bequeath  the  foundation 
of  America!  Be  it  your  honor  and  privilege  to  FINISH 
THE  TASK!” 

And  America’s  sons  and  daughters  have  kept  the  faith! 

As  each  generation  steps  to  the  front  to  pick  up  the 
tools  dropped  from  the  hands  of  those  who  pass  on, 
they  lay  all  that  they  have  of  brain  and  brawn  upon  the 
altar  of  their  country. 

Wealthy,  mighty  in  deed  and  thought,  in  culture  and- 
beauty,  gifts  from  her  gifted  children,  America  moves  on 
in  majesty,  in  puruit  of  the  goal  laid  down  in  her  Demo¬ 
cratic  Constitution. 

She  craves  no  expansion,  for  her  territory  reaches 
from  ocean  to  ocean,  with  undeveloped  areas  for  the  use 
of  generations  a  hundred  years  hence. 

When  the  greatness  of  America  is  extolled  in  song  and 
story,  may  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  families  herein 
named  say,  with  a  swelling  heart,  “MY  ancestors  helped 
in  the  building  of  the  nation!” 

What  a  thrilling  thought  of  kindred  blood  to  such  a 
background  of  men  and  women!  And  to  know  that  its 
color  will  never  fade.  Generations  may  pass,  personalities 
may  change,  but  that  divine  fountain  will  flow  as  brightly 
crimson  as  in  the  days  when  men  played  the  bloody  game 
of  nation  building. 

Americans  know  they  are  the  children  of  liberty,  ac¬ 
countable  only  to  their  country  and  their  God. 
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From  field  and  forest,  from  mountain  and  sea,  we  can 
hear  the  echo  of  the  words, 

“America!  America!  God  shed  His  grace  on  thee, 

And  crown  thy  good  with  brotherhood 
From  sea  to  shining  sea!” 

^ 

OUR  ANCESTORS 

Let  us  talk  for  a  while  of  the  folks  who  are  gone, 

Let  us  think  for  a  time  of  their  victories  won; 

But  before  we  exult  over  winning  the  goal, 

Let  us  count  up  the  cost  to  them,  of  body  and  soul. 

We  must  walk  in  each  step,  bear  each  burden  they  bore, 
Ere  this  nation  was  built  by  our  forebears  of  yore. 

We  must  dare  the  wild  ocean  for  conscience  and  God, 
Then  take  up  our  march  on  the  rough  paths  they  trod. 
We  must  blaze  through  the  forests  where  fevers  abide, 
And  dare  the  dark  jungles  where  fierce  red  men  hide; 

We  must  fell  the  tall  trees — till  the  newly  cleared  land, 
Work  from  daylight  ’till  dark  with  a  gun  in  our  hand. 
Then  sleep — lulled  by  wife  and  by  baby’s  soft  breath, 

To  be  waked  from  our  dreams  by  the  war  whoop  of  death! 
Let  us  freeze,  as  they  did,  in  winter’s  fierce  snow, 

Let  us  suffer  from  hunger,  as  the  days  slowly  go — 

Not  for  hours,  but  for  weeks,  months  and  years, 

For  the  growth  of  a  nation  must  be  watered  by  tears. 
We  must  lay  our  loved  dead  in  the  cold,  cruel  earth, 

Far  from  kindred  and  friend,  and  the  land  of  our  birth. 

O  pioneer  sires  and  mother  of  old, 

You  are  ours  forever  to  have  and  to  hold! 

You  knew  no  peace — for  Freedom’s  wild  call 
Can  only  be  answered  with  powder  and  ball. 

But  you  won — thank  God — united  we  stand, 

Free  men  forever  in  this  fair,  sunny  land. 

Could  we  suffer  as  you  did,  through  long  years  of  pain, 
Would  we  sit  here  in  plenty  and  dare  to  complain? 

But  where  are  you  sleeping,  O  pioneer  dead? 
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We  would  tell  upon  stone  how  your' brave  blood  was  shed. 
Do  you  sleep  in  the  dell,  with  the  grass  for  your  shield, 
Or  deep  ’neath  the  soil  of  some  yearly  plowed  field? 

Did  they  lay  you  to  rest  in  the  shade  of  the  trees, 

Where  wood  violets  nod  to  the  hum  of  the  bees? 

Only  God  knows!  But  America  stands 

Your  monument,  carved  by  your  own  mighty  hands! 

HONOR  TO  WHOM  HONOR  IS  DUE 

Honor  is  not  a  bauble  to  be  bought  with  wealth,  to 
be  clothed  with  ambition,  to  be  seated  only  with  those 
high  in  power.  Nor  is  it  the  exclusive  property  of  the  fav¬ 
ored  few.  But  it  is  shared  with  the  humble,  it  walks  the 
byways  with  the  poor,  and  has  a  home  with  the  strong  of 
heart.  It  is  the  crown  of  life  for  every  one,  whom  no  gold 
of  the  tyrant  can  buy. 

Honor  is  service  to  your  fellow  man,  incorruptable 
principle,  love  of  country,  and  loyalty  to  God.  And  such 
honor  was  our  heritage  from  the  men  who  left  us  Amer¬ 
ica. 

It  is  a  difficult  task  to  search  through  two  hundred 
buried  years  to  establish  the  history  of  a  name,  and  the 
patriotic  services  of  some  particular  man  for  his  country, 
and  it  is  a  far  greater  task  to  find  the  lineal  descent  from 
father  to  son,  when  time  has  taken  its  toll  of  destruction. 

In  those  days  when  our  country  was  young  and  the 
call  of  her  needs  gripped  the  hearts  of  men,  there  was 
little  time  or  opportunity  to  keep  tally  with  marriages, 
births  and  deaths.  Men  in  those  days  wrote  their  records 
upon  the  soil,  they  developed  and  defended,  leaving  to  the 
women  the  task  of  keeping  the  score  of  patriotism  and  the 
history  of  generations.  And  those  wives  and  mothers  of 
those  busy,  constructive  years,  were  hardly  less  occupied 
with  great  issues  than  their  mates.  Therefore,  in  many 
families  the  records  are  incomplete. 

It  is  a  long  way  back  to  the  time  when  treacherous 
red  men,  led  by  different  claimants  for  the  new  country, 
began  the  reign  of  terror  for  the  first  settlers.  Though 
later,  it  is  still  a  long  way  back,  since  England  alone  dis- 
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puted  the  right  of  self-government  to  the  rich  and  growing 
colonies. 

In  1776,  they  threw  off  the  yoke  of  the  mother  country, 
and  fought  for  the  right  to  declare  America  free  and  in¬ 
dependent. 

Yes — a  long  way  back,  through  nation  building,  through 
wars,  through  commercial  and  political  upheavals,  to  pick 
up  here  and  there  the  record  of  a  patriot’s  gift  of  service. 

The  word,  “Ancestor,”  is  a  much  abused  v/ord.  To 
many  it  is  only  the  “Open  Sesame”  to  membership  in  some 
coveted  Society,  and  not  the  pride  of  heart  in  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  the  forefathers  who  made  America. 

In  these  modern  days,  when  it  sometimes  seems.it  is 
everyone  for  himself  in  the  scramble  of  life,  it  has  been 
left  for  the  women  of  America  to  perpetuate  the  deeds  of 
individuals. 

The  pages  of  history  bear  witness  to  the  leaders  of 
those  who  first  set  foot  upon  the  shores  of  the  New  World, 
as  well  as  the  leaders  of  the  stirring  days  of  the  American 
Revolution.  That  is  right.  It  is  a  just  tribute  to  the  gift 
of  leadership.  Rut  every  man  who  built  a  cabin,  and  fired 
a  musket  for  the  development  and  defense  of  the  colonies, 
and  every  woman  who  shared  the  dangers  of  her  mate,  are 
just  as  deserving  of  the  gratitude  of  the  nation  as  those 
who  head  the  chapters  of  history. 

Why  should  one  whose  ancestors  carried  a  sword  feel 
any  superiority  over  another  whose  ancestors  fought  in 
the  ranks?  Patriots,  all  of  them,  and  of  equal  value  when 
this  country  needed  men. 

To  commemorate  the  services  of  our  ancestors  to  the 
Crown  before  the  Revolution  we  have  the  society,  The 
Colonial  Dames  of  America.  To  keep  green  the  memory 
of  the  deeds  of  our  ancestors  in  the  struggle  for  Amer¬ 
ican  independence  against  the  Crown,  we  have  the  or¬ 
ganization,  The  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution. 
Upon  the  wives  and  daughters  of  America  rests  the  sacred 
duty  of  keeping  faith  with  out  nation  builders. 

Why  should  we  keep  a  record  of  the  achievements  of 
long  past  years?  As  one  scorner  put  it — “Why  bother? 
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These  old  blue  bloods  cannot  help  us  now.” 

We  challenge  that  statement.  If  the  influence  of  great 
men  goes  out  with  their  lives,  why  does  a  whole  nation 
hold  the  names  of  Washington  and  Lincoln  in  sacred  hon¬ 
or,  and  hold  them  up  for  youth  to  follow?  Or  speak  with 
reverence  of  Robert  E.  Lee  as  a  great  man,  a  square  fight¬ 
er,  and  Christian  Gentleman?  America’s  list  of  great  men 
cannot  be  counted. 

Blue  blood?  There  is  no  such  thing.  It  took  the  crim¬ 
son  life  blood  straight  fro  mthe  hearts  of  heroes  to  build 
and  defend  this  America  of  ours. 

When  you  hear  the  song,  “My  Country,  ’Tis  of  Thee,” 
can  you  feel  no  thrill  of  patriotic  loyalty  to  the  country 
those  dead  men  gave  us?  It  stands  for  something!  When 
the  Star  Spangled  Banner  whips  the  breeze,  is  there  no 

love  in  your  hearts  for  the  Red,  White  and  Blue,  under 
whose  shadow  you  dwell  in  safety?  It  stands  for  some¬ 
thing!  Can  you  hear  unmoved  the  call  of  the  bugle  to 
our  fighting  forces  of  land  and  sea,  or  listen  to  the  hum  of 
planes  in  the  air,  knowing  they  hedge  you  about  with  a 

solid  wall  of  defense?  These  things  stand 'for  every  prin¬ 
ciple  that  nerved  the  hearts  and  arms  of  those  long  dead 
men,  whom  we  would  honor.  From  them,  we  inherited  a 
love  of  country  so  pure  and  holy,  we  yet  cry  their  slogan, 
“Give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death!”  Through  them,  to¬ 
day,  we  are  under  no  greater  authority  than  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States. 

* 

Are  these  things  not  worthy  of  commemoration?  We 
should  have  realized  sooner  what  a  privilege  it  would  be 

for  every  family  to  have  their  lineage  straight  before  Time, 
the  Destroyer,  had  wiped  out  evidence.  Not  one  of  those 
old  names  should  be  lost  to  posterity.  It  is  no  matter  for 
wonder  that  a  direct  line  is  hard  to  establish,  when  so  few 
family  records  were  kept. 

In  those  old  days,  family  Bibles  and  Tombstones  were 
often  the  only  places  where  the  family  record  of  events 
was  kept,  not  only  marriages,  births  and  deaths,  but  event¬ 
ful  happenings  of  almost  every  kind.  Sometimes  old  Par- 
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ish  Records  would  yield  facts  of  family  history  long  since 
forgotten. 

But  generations  have  defaced  those  Bibles,  and  death 
tossed  them  from  hand  to  hand,  until,  in  some  cases,  the 
identity  of  the  holder  is  lost.  Old  tombstones  have  been 
buried  by  the  storms  of  years,  or  vandal  hands  removed 
them  from  the  graves  over  which  they  were  placed.  In  so 
many  cases  not  a  vestige  of  the  grass  remains  to  show 
where  some  hero  was  buried. 

In  the  family  sketches  written  for  the  sons  and  daugh¬ 
ters  of  these  men  and  women  who  have  meant  so  much 
to  their  community  and  their  state,  the  writer  has  given 
facts  from  reputable  members  of  these  families.  The 
proofs  have  been  taken  from  records  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
from  membership  papers  held  in  the  societies:  Colonial 
Dames  of  America,  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution, 
and  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  and  from  family 
Bibles,  parish  records,  and  old  Army  commissions. 

Many  names  and  events  can  be  learned  from  the  pages 
of  old  histories  of  our  country,  whose  pages  are  open  for 
the  world  to  read. 

Many  of  the  family  records  given  here  are  not  com¬ 
plete.  Several  families  lack  one  piece  of  legal  evidence  of 
services  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  But  THEY  WERE 
THERE! 

Fires  have  destroyed  evidence,  abandoned  cemeteries 
keep  their  secrets,  and  dead  lips  are  silent.  Time  has 
changed  county  and  state  lines  and  leveled  mounds  where 
dead  men  sleep.  And  because  of  our  carelessness,  there 
is  no  one  to  bear  witness  to  their  loyalty. 

The  names  herein  inscribed  have  intermarried,  and 
given  to  their  country  some  of  its  strongest  men  and  wo¬ 
men.  The  keynote  of  their  lives  has  been  service.  Wheth¬ 
er  battling  for  liberty  at  the  fighting  front,  or  going  quietly 
about  the  business  of  life  in  times  of  peace,  they  have  been 
patriots.  Some  were  men  and  women  of  the  Revolution, 
hands  and  brains  were  united  to  form  a  nation.  Others 
have  been  men  and  women  of  those  darker  days,  when,  for 
the  honor  of  freeborn  Americans,  and  the  Constitutional 
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rights  of  the  sovereign  States  they  helped  to  create,  the 
South  faced  the  North  in  defense  of  those  rights.  The  sol¬ 
diers  of  the  Revolution  fought  for  liberty,  and  the  Daugh¬ 
ters  of  the  American  Revolution  keep  forever  sacred  the 
memory  of  their  deeds  of  valor.  The  sons  of  the  South 
fought  for  liberty,  and  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Con¬ 
federacy  will  keep  the  altar  fires  burning,  that  each  gen¬ 
eration  may  understand  and  reverence  the  principles  in¬ 
volved  when  they  took  up  arms  to  fight  for  Dixie. 

The  soldiers  of  the  Spanish-American  War  fought  for 
liberty,  and  the  right  of  preservation  of  lives  and  property, 
and  the  United  Veterans  of  the  Spanish-American  War 
will  keep  ever  before  us  the  history  of  Santiago  Bay,  when 
the  war  cry  was,  “Remember  the  Maine!” 

The  World  War  set  the  nations  on  fire!  America  en¬ 
tered  that-  war  to  keep  the  iron  heel  of  militarism  from  her 
shores.  With  allies  on  foreign  battlefields,  her  soldiers 
fought  for  liberty,  and  the  rights  of  her  nation  upon  the 
high  seas— and  for  World  Democracy.  The  American  Le¬ 
gion  stands  at  the  four  corners  of  Flanders  Field,  and 
swears  by  the  white  crosses  gleaming  there — by  the  maim¬ 
ed,  the  halt  and  the  blind  that  came  back  from  that  lurid 
Hell,  that  the  story  of  their  heroism  shall  live  until  time 
shall  be  no  more! 

Liberty  is  the  soul  of  America.  The  same  blood  that 
flowed  in  the  veins  of  our  Revolutionary  fathers,  pulsed 
in  the  hearts  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Confederacy,  called  to 
the  battleships  at  the  sinking  of  the  Maine,  and  gripped 
so  many  gallant  hearts  at  the  call  for  help  from  across 
the  water,  and  the  cries  of  our  own  torpedoed  victims  dur¬ 
ing  the  World  War. 

Why  should  we  not  be  proud  of  the  ancestors  who 
gave  us  our  heritage  of  liberty,  and  wish  to  keep  a  record 
of  the  stock  from  which  we  sprung?  Their  spirits  bear 
witness  with  ours  that  we  are  the  children  of  liberty,  and 
proud  of  our  incorruptable  citizenship  as  Americans. 

The  names  of  some  of  the  families  mentioned  in  this 
book  go  many  generations  back  in  other  countries.  Some 
of  high  degree,  seeking  adventures  in  a  new  country,  oth- 
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ers  of  more  humble  origin,  fleeing  oppression,  or  hoping 
for  freedom  to  live  a  life  of  their  own  choosing.  But 
whether  they  came  with  saw,  hammer  and  chisel,  or  to 
aid  the  colonies  with  brain  or  cash  boxes,  when  they 
identified  themselves  with  American  soil,  they  became 
AMERICANS! 

But  our  pride  and  boasts  are  not  of  the  prestige  of 
titles  and  wealth  from  far  flung  lands  across  the  ocean. 
Let  those  who  will,  preen  themselves  upon  the  accident  of 
noble  descent.  Every  true  American  of  today  glories  in 
the  achievements  of  those  red-blooded  sires  of  ours,  born 
beneath  the  cliffs  and  crags,  in  cities  and  valleys  and  on 
plains,  and  by  seas  and  mountains,  under  the  watching  eyes 
of  the  AMERICAN  EAGLE! 
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CAPTAIN  JOHN  LAMAR 


By  W.  B.  Collins,  Genealogist 
Harlem,  Georgia 
January  25,  1034 

The  first  of  the  Lamar  name  to  come  to  America  were 
two  brothers',  Thomas  and  Peter  Lamar.  They  left  their 
home  in  France  and  went  to  England,  staying  there  for 
several  years,  then  came  to  America  about  the  middle  of 
the  1600  century.  They  located  first  in  Virginia,  then 
moved  on  to  Marlyand,  where  Thomas  Lamar  settled  in 
Calvert  county.  History  does  not  say  whom  he  married, 
only  that  he  “married  and  settled.” 

It  was  here  that  his  son,  also  named  Thomas,  married 
a  Miss  Urkuhart,  and  raised  a  numerous  family.  Among 
other  children  were  -the  two  boys,  Robert  and  John.  In 
1755  Robert,  with  his  younger  brother,  John,  and  one  or 
two  other  brothers,  left  Maryland  and  located  on  Buck 
Island,  South  Carolina.  From  there  John  went  to  Rich¬ 
mond  county,  Georgia,  and  made  his  home  near  Augusta. 
That  move  was  made  just;  before  the  Revolutionary  War. 
When  the  colonies  realized  they  would  have  to  fight  for 
their  freedom,  by  the  order  of  the  Council  of  Safety  of 
Augusta,  John  Lamar  was  authorized  to  enroll  a  company 
of  militia,  and  was  commissioned  its  Captain.  He  served 
in  that  capacity  from  its  organization  until  September  19, 
1775,  when  he  went  to  another  post  of  duty. 

He  was  in  active  service  from  that  time  until  February 
14,  1779,  when  he,  with  his  brothers,  James,  Zachariah  and 
Basil,  took  part  in  the  Battle  of  Kettle  Creek,  where  Gen¬ 
erals  Elijah  Clark,  Dooly  and  Pickens  defeated  the  Tories 
led  by  Boyd. 

After  the  War  of  Independence,  Captain  John  Lamar, 
in  1799,  moved  from  near  Augusta  to  Columbia  county,  a 
few  miles  from  Appling,  and  there  died  that  same  year. 
He  was  buried  in  a  small  family  or  neighborhood  burying 
ground  on  his  plantation. 

Captain  John  Lamar  was  born  in  Calvert  county, 
Maryland,  married  a  Miss-  Lucy - .  He  fought 
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through  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  died  and  was  buried 
on  his  plantation  near  Appling,  1799.  The  plantation  was 
owned  in  1934  by  the  heirs  of  the  late  Caphas  Knox  and 
Peter  Knox.  The  little  cemetery  has  long  since  been 
abandoned,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  the  grave  of  Captain  John 
Lamar  could  now  be  identified. 

The  Will  of  Captain  John  Lamar 

“In  the  name  of  God,  Amen: 

“I,  John  Lamar,  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  being  weak 
of  body  but  of  sound  mind  and  memory,  do  make,  consti¬ 
tute  and  proclaim  this  my  last  will  and  testiment,  in  the 
manner  and  form  following. 

“Viz.  I  wish  my  soul  to  return  to  God  who  gave  it, 
and  my  body  to  be  buried  in  a  decent  and  Christian  like 
manner,  relying  on  the  resurrection  through  Jesus  Christ, 
my  Savior. 

“Item.  It  is  my  will  and  desire  that  all  my  just  debts 
be  paid. 

“Item.  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  affectionate  wife, 
Lucy  Lamar,  the  four  slaves  following,  to-wit,  Charles, 
Hannah,  Viney  and  Jennie,  together  with  all  their  in¬ 
crease  for  and  during  her  natural  life.  Also,  three  feather 
beds,  two  mahogany  tables,  a  walnut  desk,  together  with 
all  my  kitchen  furniture. 

“Item.  All  the  remaining  part  of  my  estate,  I  give  and 
bequeath  to  my  dear  children,  Lucy,  Jackey,  Martha,  Wil¬ 
liam  and  Harmony,  share  and  share  alike,  to  be  kept  to¬ 
gether  and  improved  as  much  as  possible  for  them  by  my 
executors  and  executrix,  until  they,  or  either  of  them  comes 
of  age  or  marries.  When  they,  or  either  of  them  shall  be 
entitled  to  his,  her  or  their  share  by  order  of  Court,  which 
will  be  obtained,  to  free  my  executors  and  executrix  from 
the  task  of  division. 

“And  I  do  hereby  constitute  and  appoint  my  dear  and 
affectionate  wife,  Lucy  Lamar,  my  executrix,  and  my 
worthy  and  affectionate  brother,  Zachariah,  and  my  friends,. 
Sens.  William  Appling  and  Anderson  Crawford,  Esquires, 
executors  of  this,  my  last  will  and  testament,  hereby  re- 
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yoking  all  former  wills  and  testaments  by  me  made.  In 
testimony  whereof,  I  herewith  set  my  hand  and  affix  my 
seal,  this  third  day  of  May,  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  ninety  nine. 

“(Signed)  JOHN  LAMAR. 

“Signed  and  proclaimed  in  the  presence  of  us. 

“H.  Hampton 

“Z’ah  Sinquinfield 

“William  Jon  Wynn” 

Will  recorded  1799-1804.  Will  probated  August  15, 

1799.  Pages  105-106. 

* 

The  will  of  Mrs.  Lucy  Lamar,  widow  of  Captain  John 
Lamar,  was  made  March  16,  1811,  and  probated  November 
4,  1822.  Records  of  Will,  1821-1839.  Pages  37-38-39. 

She  survived  her  husband  twenty-three  years,  dying 
in  1822. 

To  substantiate  the  statements  herein  made,  read  the 
following  books  of  local  and  family  history: 

“The  Life  of  Joseph  R.  Lamar,”  by  his  wife,  Mrs.  Clor- 
inda  Pendleton  Lamar. 

“Collections  of  Joseph  Habersham  Chapter,  D.  A.  R.” 

“Georgia  Landmarks.” 

“Memorials  and  Legends,”  by  Lucian  Lamar  Knight. 

And  from  Records  of  Richmond  and  Columbia  counties. 

LAMAR-STUART 

John  Lamar,  son  of  Captain  John  Lamar,  was  named 
for  his  father,  but  was  called  Jack,  or  Jacky,  by  his  family, 
and  was  so  named  in  his  father’s  will. 

He  was  born  in  Richmond  county,  and  moved  with  his 
family  to  Columbia  county.  •  He  was  not  of  legal  age  at 
the  time  of  the  making  of  the  will. 

In  1813  he  married  Isabella  Stuart,  granddaughter  of 
Mrs.  Margaret  Stuart  of  Columbia  county. 

It  was  claimed  that  her  lineage  went  back  to  Mary 
Stuart,  Queen  of  Scotland.  Of  the  truth  of  that  claim  the 
writer  dees  not  know.  Mrs.  Eliza  Lamar  Hiley,  a  daughter 
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of  John  Lamar,  was  the  only  one  who  took  any  interest  in 
her  ancestry,  and  whatever  evidence  she  held  was  lost  in  a 
tragic  way.  One  mornnig  she  was  found  dead  in  bed.  At 
such  a  time  no  one  gives  a  thought  to  family  papers.  She 
was  a  widow,  and  her  effects  were  turned  over  to  her 
only  child,  Henry,  who  was  then  a  man  of  some  thirty 
years  of  age.  A  few  years  later  he  was  drowned  in  Flint 
River,  and  if  he  held  any  such  papers,  they  were  never 
found. 

Isabella  Stuart  Lamar  died  in  Columbia  county,  and 
was  buried  in  the  same  little  family  burying  ground  where 
her  father-in-law,  Captain  John  Lamar,  was  laid  to  rest. 

•The  children  of  John  Lamar  and  Isabella  Stuart  were: 

* 

Caroline  Lamar,  born  about  1818,  married  John  Evans. 
There  were  four  children  of  that  marriage,  Nancy,  So- 
phrcnia,  Humphrey  and  Eliza. 

Lucy  Lamar,  married  William  Carnes  of  Montezuma. 
There  were  two  children  of  that  marriage,  Lamar,  a  son, 
who  died  in  infancy,  and  a  daughter,  Florine.  Florine 
married  Andrew  McKenzie  of  Montezuma,  both  dying 
within  two  years. 

Laura  Lamar,  born  October  31,  1825;  married  William 
Frederick  Slappey,  1840;  died  April  9,  1903.  There  were 
four  children  of  that  marriage,  Emily,  Isabella,  Augustus 
and  Reuben. 

Eliza  Lamar,  married  George  Hiley.  Only  one  child  of 
that  marriage,  Henry  Hiley,  who  died  unmarried. 

Josephine  Lamar,  married  William  Flowers.  There 
were  five  children  of  that  marriage,  William,  Colbert, 
Pink,  Edward  and  Mattie.  No  date. 

After  the  death  of  his  wife  and  the  marriage  of  his 
daughter,  Caroline,  John  Lamar  moved  with  his  four  single 
daughters  to  Macon  county,  and  there  died,  1859. 

In  an  old  Fort  Valley  newspaper,  “The  Nineteenth 
Century,”  (A  copy,  owned  by  a  Miss  Posted,  was  still  in 
existance  in  1939)  there  was  an  advertisement  of  the  sale 
of  land  and  slaves  of  John  Lamar,  to  be  held  before  the 
courthouse  door  in  Oglethorpe,  Georgia,  in  December  of 
that  same  year. 
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It  is  said  that  a  Colonel  Thigpen,  a  great  grandson  of 
Caroline  Lamar,  bought  the  little  abandoned  cemetery 
where  Captain  Lohn  Lamar,  Isabella  Stuart  and  his  great 
grandmother,  Caroline  Lamar  Evans,  are  buried. 

LAMAR 

The  name  of  Lamar  has  been  merged  with  the  history 
of  the  South.  From  Assistant  Chief  Justice  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Bench  to  the  keeper  of  a  country  store,  they  have 
served  their  country  by  the  standard  of  Right  and  Justice 
to  all.  There  is  a  long  list  of  those  who  served  in  the  War 
of  the  Revolution,  and  in  the  War  of  1812.  In  the  War 
Between  the  States  you  'would  find  Lamars  leading  their 
men  into  battle,  while  others  fought  in  the  ranks. 

When  the  years  of  peace  came  with  the  sheathing  of 
the  sword  of  Lee,  you  could  find  them  where  statesmen 
gathered.  But,  whether  law-makers  or  law-abiding  citi¬ 
zens,  they  were  true  men  and  loyal  Americans. 

In  literature  as  in  judiciary,  there  are  those  who  are 
named  among  Southern  writers.  One  of  these,  of  Georgia, 
was  John  Basil  Lamar,  son  of  Zachariah  Lamar,  a  brother 
of  Captain  John  Lamar. 

In  the  book,  “The  South  in  History  and  Literature,”  by 
Rutherford,  you  will  find  this  account  of  John  Basil  Lamar: 

“Lie  was  born  in  .Millcdgeville,  Georgia,  November  5, 
1812,  being  moved  some  years  later  to  Macon.  Lie  attend¬ 
ed  the  University  of  Georgia,  also  Franklin  College.  He 
never  married,  but  devoted  his  life  to  his  sister,  Mrs. 
Howell  Cobb,  her  children,  and  the  orphan  children  of  his 
brother,  Andrew  J.  Lamar. 

He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  secession  Convention, 
and  was  one  of  .  the  signers  of  the  Ordinance  of  Secession 
of  Georgia.  Each  man  was  given  a  pen  of  his  own.  This 
pen  was  afterward  given  his  niece,  Mrs.  A.  S.  Erwin  of 
Athens. 

John  Basil  Lamar  served  as  a  private  in  the  Seminole 
War.  When  the  War  Between  the  States  was  declared, 
he  entered  heart  and  soul  in  the  cause  of  the  South.  A 
man  of  considerable  wealth,  he  gave  every  man  of  the  Ma- 
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con  Volunteers  a  uniform  when  they  left  for  active  ser¬ 
vice.  In  1862,  he  went  to  Virginia  as  aid  on  the  staff  of 
his  brother-in-law,  General  Howell  Cobb,  and  was  wound¬ 
ed  at  the  Battle  of  Crampton  Gap,  September  14,  dying  the 
following  day. 

Notwithstanding  the  calls  of  a  busy  life,  he  found  time 
for  literature.  A  richly  cultured  mind  and  a  busy  pen 
added  many  gems  to  Southern  literature,  though  written 
for  his  own  amusement.  His  stories  were  puolished  in 
papers  and  magazines  under  the  general  title  of  “Home- 
spun  Yarns.” 

His  story,  “The  Blacksmith  cf  the  Mountain  Pass,” 
founded  upon  a  true  story  of  the  Carolina  mountains,  so 
delighted  Charles  Dickens  when  on  a  visit  to  America,  that 
when  he  returned  to  England  he  reconstructed  his  own 
story,  “Colonel  Quagg’s  Conversion,”  to  conform  to  it. 

LAMAR-SLAPPEY 

Laura  Lamar,  third  daughter  of  John  Lamar  and  Isa¬ 
bella  Stuart  Lamar,  his  wife,  born  October  31,  1825,  died 
April  9,  1903,  and  William  Frederick  Slappey,  born  1821, 
died  1851,  married  in  1840. 

Children  of  that  marriage  were: 

Emily  Slappey,  born  July  3,  1841. 

Isabella  Elizabeth  Slappey,  born  February  3,  1844. 

Augustus  Slappey,  born  June  12,  1846. 

Reuben  Hiley  Slappey,  born  May  2,  1849. 

SLAPPEY-HILEY 

The  direct  descent  of  William  Frederick  Slappey 
through  the  Slappey  and  Hiley  first  settlers  in  America 
are  as  follows: 

Jacob  Charles  Slappey,  immigrated  from  that  part  of 
Switzerland  settled  by  the  Germans.  In  that  country  the 
name  was  spelled  “Schlooppe,”  meaning  “a  sled.”  He  first 
settled  in  South  Carolina,  and  in  a  few  years  the  name  was 
Americanized  to  Slappey. 

This  Jacob  Charles  Slappey  married  Elizabeth  Hiley. 
Jacob  Hiley,  the  grandfather  of  Elizabeth,  came  from  Hol- 
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land.  At  the  time  of  his  coming,  his  name  was  spelled 
“Hoiley,”  but,  like  Schooppe,  it  was  soon  simplified  to 
Hiley. 

Jacob  Hiley  was  born  in  Richmond  District,  South 
Carolina,  1730.  He  married  Mary  Magdeline  Holsinger, 
and  died  1820. 

Their  daughter,  Elizabeth  Hiley,  born  1791,  married 
Jacob  Charles  Slappey  in  1811.  He  was  born  in  1788,  and 
died  in  1839.  Their  son,  William  Frederick  Slappey,  born 
18.21,  married  Laura  Lamar  in  1840,  and  died  in  1851. 

Jacob  Hiley  was  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution.  He 
served  in  the  militia  of  South  Carolina  as  a  private,  as 
recorded  in  Stub  of  State,  S63.  Given  under  the  hand  and 
seal  of  J.  T.  Grant,  Deputy  of  State  of  South 'Carolina,  on 
the  25th  day  of  Feb.  A.  D.,  at  Columbia,  S.  C. 

(See  D.  A.  R.  membership  papers  of  Mrs.  John  Wat¬ 
son  Rundell,  Fort  Valley,  Georgia.) 

SLAPPEY-LESUEUR 

These  are  the  generations  of  Emily  Slappey,  eldest 
daughter  of  William  Frederick  Slappey  and  Laura  Lamar, 
his  wife. 

Emily  Slappey,  born  July  3,  1841,  died  April  18,  1920, 
married  Robert  Jordon  Lesueur,  March  30,  1859. 

Children  of  that  marriage  were: 

Laura  Eugenia  Lesueur,  born  March  30,  1860. 

Odella  Lesueur,  born  January  9,  1862.  Unmarried. 
Died  June  5,  1931. 

Emily  Phoe  Lesueur,  born  December  3,  1864. 

Robert  Cary  Lesueur,  born  March  12,  1872,  died  Feb¬ 
ruary  7,  1930. 

Lawton  Jordon  Lesueur,  born  June  1,  1876,  died  No¬ 
vember  1,  1917. 

Laura  Eugenia  Lesueur,  born  March  30,  1860,  died 
April  27,  1910,  and  Aaron  Hardy  Clark,  born  1848,  died 
November  15,  1915,  married  December  3,  1879. 

Children  of  that  marriage  were: 

Aaron  Hardy  Clark,  Jr.,  born  April  15,  1881,  died  Oc¬ 
tober  22,  1881. 
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Albert  Holmes  Clark,  born  March  31,  1883,  died  No¬ 
vember  21,  1944.  Unmarried. 

-  Ruby  Adella  Clark,  born  February  24,  1886,  died  March 
25,  1891. 

Thomas  Frank  Clark,  born  November  7,  1890. 

Thomas  Frank  Clark,  born  November  7,  1890,  and 
Louise  Lowe,  born  - ,  married  June  3,  1920. 

Children  of  that  marriage  were: 

William  Albert  Clark,  born  August  6,  1921. 

Thomas  Frank  Clark,  Jr.,  born  March  28,  1924,  died 
November  5,  1927. 

Palmer  Louise  Clark,  born  September  19,  1931,  died 
same  date. 

Emily  Phoe  Lesueur,  born  December  3,  1864,  and 
Frank  Danielly,  bom  June  19,  1849,  died  March  25,  1930, 
married  January  17,  1888. 

Children  of  that  marriage  were: 

Robert  Frank  Danielly,  born  November  22,  1888,  died 
November  27,  1888. 

William  Lesueur  Danielly,  born  May  7,  1890,  died  May 

9,  1890. 

Lawton  Lucile  Danielly,  born  February  17,  1892  and 
Brown  Raines  Walker,  born  June  29,  1892,  married  January 

10,  1917.  One  child  of  that  marriage. 

Emily  Brown  Walker,  born  September  21,  1919,  and 
William  Ward  Hill,  Jr.,  born  December  30,  1914,  married 
February  1,  1940.  One  child  of  that  marriage. 

William  Robert  Hill,  born  February  25,  1944. 

Florine  Elizabeth  Danielly,  born  June  27,  1902,  married 
the  Reverend  Frederick  Stroud,  December  26,  1935. 

Robert  Cary  Lesueur,  born  March  12,  1872,  died  Feb¬ 
ruary  7,  1930  and  Mary  Allen,  born  — - ,  married  May 

17,  1896.  One  child  of  that  marriage. 

Mary  Louise  Lesueur,  born  May  3,  1897,  married  Luth¬ 
er  Slade,  June  22,  1921. 

Lawton  Jordon  Lesueur,  born  June  1,  1876,  married 
Mattie  Pink  Pearsons,  May  10,  1903,  died  November  1, 
1917.  One  child  of  that  marriage. 
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Robert  Lawton  Lesueur,  born  June  27,  1904,  married 
Bessie  Gardner  Johnson.  Children  of  that  marriage  were: 

Robert  Lawton  Lesueur,  Jr.,  born  August  27,  1933. 

Joann  Louise  Lesueur,  born  November  4,  1934. 

Lawrence  Jordon  Lesueur,  born  December  5,  1941. 

Ronald  Cary  Lesueur,  born  April  17,  1944. 

LESUEUR 

Data  concerning  the  first  man  of  this  name  to  come  to 
America  is  rather  vague.  The  only  sure  fact  is,  they  came 
from  France.  Being  an  unusual  name,  it  should  more 
readily  arrest  the  eye  of  a  student,  but  even  today,  the 
name  is  rarely  seen.  Some  old  history,  now  obsolete,  may 
carry  the  story  of  their  coming,  and  why.  Such  histories 
can  be  found  in  many  fine  old  libraries,  but  it  is  not-  easy 
to  gain  access  to  such  exclusive  libraries. 

One  old  history,  in  speaking  of  paintings  in  monas¬ 
teries,  had  this  paragraph: 

“Enstache  Lesueur  was  a  struggling  artist,  compelled 
to  paint  prcntispices  for  books,  to  earn  a  living.  But,  in 
1645-48,  he  established  fame,  when  he  painted  twenty-two 
scenes  in  the  life  of  St.  Brunne  for  the  Carthenian  Mones- 
tery  in  Paris.  He  was  born  1617,  and  died  1655.” 

It  is  supposed  that  the  first  Lesueur  to  come  to  Amer¬ 
ica  was  a  descendent  of  some  branch  of  this  painter’s  fami¬ 
ly.  There  is  no  direct  evidence  to  support  this  conjecture, 
except  only  one  man  can  be  found  who  came,  the  rarity  of 
the  name,  and  all  seemed  to  be  talented  along  some  artistic 
line. 

Dr.  Carey  Lesueur,  the  father  of  Robert  Jordon  Lesueur, 
came  to  Georgia  from  North  Carolina,  and  settled  in  Col- 
loacn.  He  was  three  times  married.  His  first  wife,  Eliza¬ 
beth  Ann  Tnarp,  was  the  mother  of  Robert. 

Robert  Lesueur,  or  Bob,  as  he  was  generally  known,, 
came  to  Fort  Valley  when  quite  a  young  man,  and  estab¬ 
lished  a  thriving  drug  business.  Always  of  a  delicate  con¬ 
stitution,  ill  health  prevented  him  from  bearing  arms  in 
the  War  Between  the  States.  As  others  who  were  denied 
the  privilege  of  fighting  for  the  South,  he  aided  in  home 
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service  for  the  soldiers  at  the  front. 

On  March  30,  1859,  he  married  Emily  Slappey  of  Fort 
Valley. 

Known  and  respected  throughout  a  wide  territory,  he 
was  a  power  for  good  in  the  Baptist  Church  of  his  home 
town. 

He  made  his  home  in  Fort  Valley  until  his  children 
were  grown,  then  moved  with  them  to  Knoxville,  Georgia. 
There,  despite  the  loving  care  of  wife  and  children,  he 
passed  away  October  24,  1905,  and  was  buried  at  Roberta, 
Georgia. 

SLAPPEY-REDFERN 

Augustus  Slappey,  borrl  June  12,  1846,  died  September 

30,  1911,  and  Genie  Redfern,  born  - ,  died  October  20, 

1887,  married  April  6,  1879.  Children  of  that  marriage 
were: 

John  Lamar  Slappey,  born  January  10,  1880. 

Thomas  Leon  Slappey,  born  January  30,  1882.  Un¬ 
married. 

Louise  Slappey,  born - ,  died - . 

Eugenia  Slappey,  born  May  12,  1887. 

John  Lamar  Slappey  married  Minnie  Hollingsworth. 
Children  of  that  marriage  were: 

William  Shelton  Slappey,  born  October  18,  1910. 

Emily  Louise  Slappey,  born  March  6,  1914. 

John  Lamar  Slappey,  Jr.,  born  January  19,  1916. 

Donald  Carlos  Slappey,  born  September  6,  1917,  died 
July  17,  1919. 

Susie  May  Slappey,  born  July  3,  1920. 

Augustus  Slappey  was  a  lad  of  seventeen  years  of  age 
when  he  enlisted  in  the  Confederate  Army,  1863.  He  was 
a  bay  of  few  words,-  but  when  he  spoke,  there  was  no  mis¬ 
taking  his  meaning.  He  asked  nothing  more  of  this  world 
than  to  be  left  alone  with  his  beloved  violin.  When  he  had 
a  job-  to  do,  he  put  his  mind  on  it. 

It  was  sometime  during  the  last  year  of  the  War  Be¬ 
tween  the  States,  fighting  in  a  battle  in  Virginia,  when 
he  found  himself  near  a  stump.  Kneeling  behind  it,  he 
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rested  his  gun  upon  it  to  better  sight  the  enemy.  He  did 
not  hear  the  command  to  “Fall  back!”  He  saw  the  Fed¬ 
erate  advancing,  but  did  not  realize  anything  was  wrong 
until  two  officers  turned  and  came  toward  him.  Then 
he  arose  and  stood  waiting.  One  officer  raised  his  pistol 
to  fire,  when  the  other  knocked  his  arm  up  and  cried, 
“No,  no!  You  shall  not  shoot  that  boy,  he  is  too  “brave.” 
But  Gus  was  a  prisoner.  Weeks  passed.  After  Lee’s  sur¬ 
render,  the  boys  from  his  home  town,  Fort  Valley,  came 
straggling  home — all  but  Gus,  and  he  was  given  up  for 
lost. 

One  day  his  sister,  Emily,  looking  from  a  window,  saw 
him  coming  far  down  the  road,  and,  recognizing  him,  her 
scream  of  “Yonder  is  Gus,  Ma,  yonder  is  Gus!”  brought  the 
family  to  the  front.  It  was  Gus! 

Hungry,  bone-weary,  he  had  reached  home  at  last. 
His  uniform,  faded,  ragged  and  unspeakably  filthy,  hung 
upon  his  emaciated  form.  Sick  often,  losing  his  way  often, 
he  had  walked  the  long  distance  from  his  northern  prison. 
One  of  his  buddies  had  left  him  kneeling  behind  the 
stump,  and,  never  expected  to  see  him  again.  When  some 
of  his  older  friends  praised  him  for  his  bravery,  he 
squinted  his  light  grey  eyes  up  at  them  and  said,  “Brave? 
Heck— they  told  me  to  shoot,  and  I  was  snootin’!” 

SLAPPEY-ROBINSON 

Reuben  Hiley  Slappey,  born  May  2,  1849,  died  Novem¬ 
ber  16,  1905,  and  Abigail  Elizabeth  Robinson,  born  August 
8,  1858,  died  February  21,  1898,  married  June  10,  1875. 

Children  of  that  marriage  were: 

William  Mack  Slappey,  born  April  9,  1876,  married 
Lilian  Knight,  November  21,  1897. 

David  Augustus  Slappey,  born  November  11,  1877,. 
married  Dorine  Knight,  December  25,  1904. 

Lucius  Carnes  Slappey,  born  July  14,  1880,  married 
Manery  Jones,  April  5,  1903. 

Reuben  Carson  Slappey,  born  September  15,  1883, 
married  Artye  May  Duke,  November  28,  1909. 

Ruby  Edgar  Slappey,  born  April  19,  1886,  married  (1> 
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Walter  Jackson  Gasset,  April  22,  1906,  (2)  James  Ernest 
Mathews,  July  28,  1929. 

Thomas  William  Slappey,  born  December  12,  1889, 
married  Frances  Bonacers, - . 

Clara  Josephine  Slappey,  born  June  13,  1892,  married 
William  Edgar  Pearson,  June  30,  1912. 

Emmi  Lee  Slappey,  born  December  18,  1894,  married 
Walter  James  Sanders,  August  23,  1912. 

SLAPPEY-LONG 

Isabella  Elizabeth  Slappey,  born  February  3,  1844,  died 
September  15,  1918,  and  Abram  Heath  Long,  born  Decem¬ 
ber  27,  1833,  died  October  13,  1899,  married  February  28, 
1861.  The  Reverend  Alford  King  performed  the  ceremony. 

Children  of  that  marriage  were: 

Lula  Belle  Long,  born  December  1,  1861. 

Laura  Alice  Long,  born  April  6,  1864,  died  Septem¬ 
ber  16,  1908.  Unmarried. 

Lizzie  Edna  Long,  born  August  22,  1866,  died  May  22, 
1913.  Unmarried. 

Ida  Estelle  Long,  born  Derember  9,  1868. 

William  Heath  Long,  born  March  1,  1871,  died  Decem¬ 
ber  1,  1884. 

James  Littleton  Long,  born  November  17,  1874. 

Annie  Lee  Long,  born  October  12,  1877. 

Charles  Beverly  Long,  born  May  10,  1883,  died  April 
26,  1937. 

LONG 

The  Longs  were  of  Scotch-Irish  ancestry. 

There  seemed  to  have  been  one  characteristic  common 
to  every  branch  of  the  family,  and  that  was  carelessness  in 
keeping  records  of  marriages,  births  and  deaths  beyond 
their  immediate  family.  One  family  did  include  the 
grandparents. 

As  one  genealogist  said,  “It  is  almost  impossible  to 
catch  up  with  the  Long  family  of  the  same  line.”  Some¬ 
where  in  the  long  past  years  those  histories  are  covered. 

Judging  from  the  lives  of  some  of  them  in  the  past 
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century,  those  histories  would  be  as  full  of  adventure,  ro¬ 
mance  and  patriotism  as  any  tale  spun  by  fiction  writers. 

Seme  few  facts  of  their  coming  to  the  New  World  are 
known.  Before  the  Revolutionary  War,  when  so  many 
were  coming  to  America  from  foreign  countries,  there  were 
five  brothers  who  came  from  Ireland.  Four  of  them  came 
together,  James,  Andrew,  Reuben  and  Samuel  Long.  The 
other  brother  came  later.  As  there  was  one,  Abraham 
Long,  living  in  the  same  community,  he  was  supposed  to 
have  been  the  other  brother. 

Whether  they  came  to  escape  persecution,  or  in  a 
spirit  of  adventure,  as  so  many  did,  is  not  known.  Samuel, 
the  younger,  was  only  sixteen  years  of  age.  They  settled 
in  Pennsylvania,  but  after  a  few  years  they  began  to  sepa¬ 
rate,  seeking  homes  in  other  states.  Samuel  Long  came  to 
Georgid  from  Carlyle,  Pennsylvania,  in  1792.  One  of  the 
brothers  went  to  North  Carolina,  one  to  Alabama,,  and  one 
remained  in  Pennsylvania. 

Samuel  Long  was  the  grandfather  of  Dr.  Crawford  W. 
Long,  the  discoverer  of  anesthesia.  Because  of  his  gifted 
grandson,  there  was  considerable  research  made  for  the  in¬ 
dividual  lives  of  his  ancestors,  but  very  few  facts  were 
found. 

In  discussing  the  family  with  the  late  Mrs.  O.  A.  Har¬ 
per,  a  daughter  of  Dr.  Crawford  Long,  she  made  this 
statement:  “Living  so  far  apart,  my  grandfather  lost  touch 
with  his  people.  You  know  how  it  is  when  families  drift 
apart  I  know  so  little  of  them,  not  even  their  Revolu¬ 
tionary  services.  This  much  I  know — one  brother  settled 
in  Pennsylvania,  one  in  Alabama,  and  one  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina.” 

The  problem  which  seemed  to  halt  the  genealogists 
was,  which  brother  settled  where?  The  first  recorded 
census  in  North  Carolina  contained  many  Longs,  with 
family  names  handed  down  to  the  present  generation. 
There  were  no  death  certificates  issued  in  Alabama  until 
about  1897,  nor  birth  certificates  until  even  later. 

It  would  seem  that  people  specialized  more  in  deeds 
than  in  words  in  those  old  days. 
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The  families  of  Longs  were  the  usual  pioneer  people, 
living  the  lives  of  adventurous  nation  builders.  Sometimes 
there  would  come  one  whose  brain  and  deeds  were  of  na¬ 
tionwide  value.  But  time  would  take  its  toll  of  each,  and 
very  few  footprints  were  left  to  follow 1  them  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave. 

Take  as  constructive  a  life  as  that  of  Colonel  Stephen 
Harriman  Long,  the  great  railroad  builder.  He  was  the 
man  who  drove  the  first  stake  for  the  terminus  for  the 
Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad  around  which  Atlanta  was 
built.  The  man,  whose  engineering  feats  were  so  wonder¬ 
ful,  one  of  the  loftiest  peaks  of  the  Rockies  was  named  for 
him,  yet  when,  on  September  0,  1935,  Georgia,  through  The 
Atlanta  Journal,  would  do  him  honor,  after  the  most  ex¬ 
haustive  research  through  libraries  and  histories  nothing 
could  be  found  of  him,  not  even  a  picture. 

Finally  these  facts  were  brought  to  light:  He  was 
born  in  Hopkinton,  New  Hampshire,  in  1784.  After  gradu¬ 
ating  from  Dartmouth,  he  entered  the  Engineering  Corps, 
United  States  Army,  as  Second  Lieutenant.  He  was  at 
one  time  assistant  professor  of  mathematics  at  the  United 
States  Military  Academy  at  West  Point.  From  there  he 
was  transferred  to  the  topographical  engineers,  and  was 
finally  made  Brevet  Lieutenant  Colonel  of  Engineers. 

The  only  picture  of  him  found  was  an  oil  painting 
hanging  in  the  home  of  his  granddaughter,  Mrs.  R.  A.  Tay¬ 
lor,  of  Alton;  Illinois.  There  was  not  a  word  of  his  ances¬ 
tors,  which  of  those  five  Long  brothers  if  either,  was  his 
ancestor.  Not  a  word  could  be  found,  just  the  services  of 
the  man  himself. 

The  Abram  Heath  Long  of  Fort  Valley,  Georgia,  was 
a  good  citizen,  a  devoted,  husband  and  father,  and  a  loyal 
soldier  of  the  Confederacy. 

The  name  of  the  brother  who  came  from  Ireland  and 
settled  in  Alabama  was  never  satisfactorily  decided  by  the 
genealogist.  But  Abram  Heath  Long  was  born  December 
27,  1833,  in  Taladega  county,  Alabama,  and  was  reared 
near  Silver  Run.  He  was  called  H.  by  family  and  friends 
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for  his  middle  name,  Heath,  a  family  name. 

His  father,  Josiah  Long,  had  a  large  family.  The  older 
ones  were  boys,  the  youngest,  a  girl,  Fannie. 

After  the  death  of  their  mother  and  the  second  mar¬ 
riage  of  the  father,  the  older  boys  drifted  from  home.  The 
younger  ones,  Abram  Heath,  Jodie,  Dave  and  Fannie,  kept 
in  communication  with  their  family,  Dave  and  Fannie  re¬ 
maining  with  their  father  until  his  death.  Josiah  Long 
was  a  great  trader  among  the  Indians.  He  often  took  his 
little  son,  FI.,  witli  him  on  his  long  trading  trips.  The  seven 
year  old  boy  was  a  great  favorite  with  a  certain  tribe  of 
Cherokees,  headed  by  a  burly  old  Indian,  Big  Chief.  They 
called  H.  the  Little  White  Chief,  and  would  take  him  on 
their  hunting  trips,  either  astride  a  small  pony,  or  clasped 
in  the  brawny  arms  of  some  buck,  until  he  learned  to  ride. 
He  looked  on  at  their  tribal  customs  and  dances,  and 
learned  to  love  and  respect  the  Indians.  The  love  for  their 
life  in  the  open  spaces  and  his  friendship  for  them  lived 
in  his  heart  all  of  his  life.  Long  years  afterward,  H.  would 
sit  with  his  children  before  a  roaring  log  fire,  and  tell 
them  tales  of  his  boyhood  among  the  Indians. 

One  incident  he  would  often  speak  about.  “They  need 
not  tell  me  an  Indian  has  no  sense  of  humor,”  he  would 
say,  “For  I  know  better.”  Then  would  come,  this  little 
story:  “There  was  same  friction  threatening  between  the 
government  and  the  Indians.  While  that  especial  tribe 
was  very  friendly  at  the  time,  the  officers  at  the  Fort  were 
anxious  to  keep  them  so.  They  gave  a  dinner  at  the  Post 
and  invited  Big  Chief  and  a  number  of  his  lesser  chiefs. 
In  order  to  more  fully  impress  the  Indians,  it  was  a  formal 
affair.  Big  Chief  conducted  himself  with  great  dignity, 
the  beady  black  eyes  of  his  under  chiec  watching  him 
closely.  Very  soon  thereafter,  Big  Chief  returned  the 
courtesy,  and  invited  the  officers  to  dinner.  After  feasting 
sumptuously  upon  vinson,  bear  steaks,  wild  turkey  and 
maize  cakes,  Big  Chief  looked  around  at  the  officers,  then 
beckoned  his  squaw.  With  a  twinkle  in  his  eye,  he  waved 
his  hand  at  the  remander  of  the  food,  and  said  to  her, 
“Take-ee-way!  Bring-ee-back  again — quality  fash!” 
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After  leaving  his  father’s  home  for  a  business  of  his 
own,  H.  for  a  time  was  the  manager  of  a  large  estate,  then 
was  with  a  surveying  party.  Many  of  the  old  land  lines 
in  Houston  county  were  surveyed  by  his  party.  In  1859, 
he  settled  in  Fort  Valley,  Georgia,  and  established  the 
Variety  Book  Store.  Books  were  his  passion,  Shakespear 
his  textbook  of  life,  and  in  Richard  III,  he  could  find  a 
quotation  to  fit  every  need. 

LOVE  AND  WAR 

Fort  Valley  had  been  named  Fox  Valley  by  the  Chero¬ 
kee  Indians,  because  of  the  many  foxes  that  overran  the 
creek  bottoms  of  their  hunting  grounds.  Due  to  an  error 
of  a  postoffice  official,  the  name  was  sent  out  as  Fort  Val¬ 
ley,  and  so  it  remained. 

There  were  many  pretty  homes  in  the  little  village, 
but  in  the  surrounding  country  the  farmers  still  occupied 
the  double-room  log  cabins  with  open  hall  between,  and 
the  lean-to  kitchens  of  the  first  settlers. 

The  Fort  Valley  of  1939,  that  up-to-date  city  set  upon 
a  hill,  would  not  recognize,  and  might  not  appreciate  the 
little  Fort  Valley  of  swaddling  clothes.  But  those  were 
happy,  carefree  days  for  its  people.  Ask  an  old  timer, 
should  there  be  any  left,  if  they  enjoyed  life  in  those 
primitive  days.  They  would  close  their  eyes,  see  visions 
and  dream  dreams  with  a  smile! 

The  only  social  life  of  those  country  folks  in  those 
days,  was  their  Saturday  night  dances  a;nd  candy  pulls. 
There,  the  old-time  fiddlers  made  the  rafters  ring  with  the 
blood-stirring  tunes  of  “Turkey  in  the  Straw,”  and  “Old 
Zip  Crow,”  while  happy  feet  pattered  through  the  dance, 
and  the  wash  pot  of  boiling  syrup  bubbled  in  the  back¬ 
yard. 

None  of  these  occasions  was  complete  without  a  party 
of  “town  boys.”  Among  the  merriest  there  you  would  find 
H.  Long  and  Amos  Murray.  His  friends  often  grumbled 
that  FI.  managed  to  annex  the  prettiest  girl.  But  one  night 
the  laugh  was  on  him.  He'  complained  of  being  hungry. 
The  rosy  cheeked  daughter  of  the  house  said,  “You  just 
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wait  behind  the  kitchen  and  I  will  poke  you  a  potato 
custard  through  the  cracks.”  She  poked  and  he  pulled, 
tut  when  he  held  it  in  his  hands,  he  only  had  sodden  un¬ 
der  crust,  while  the  potato  plastered  the  logs. 

But  play  time  was  soon  over.  The  south  was  called 
upon  to  face  tragic  issues.'  Rumors  of.  war  filled  the  air, 
and  Southern  newspapers  were  bitter  in  their  denunciation 
of  the  policies  of  the  North.  In  December  of  1860,  South 
Carolina  seceded  from  the  Union.  Mississippi,  Florida  and 
Alabama  followed,  and  the  burning  question  was,  What 
will  Georgia  do? 

At  that  time,  young  Long  was  troubled  over  a  serious 
personal  problem.  Among  the  prominent  families  of  the 
town  was  a  widow,  Mrs,  William  Frederick  Slappey.  The 
family  consisted  of  the  mother,  a  young  lady  daughter, 
Emily,  Isabella,  or  Belle,  not  yet  out  of  school,  and  two 
sons,  Gus  and  Reuben.  Mr.  Long  was  a  frequent  visitor 
at  the  home,  for  Emily  was  a  popular  member  of  the  social 
set  Belle  was  not  allowed  the  company  of  young  men, 
but  Cupid  has  his  own  way  of  evading  rules. 

Mr.  Long  was  tall  and  broad  shouldered,  with  curling 
black  hair  and  blue  Irish  eyes  that  twinkled  with  fun. 
He  saw  Belle  but  seldom,  exchanged  a  few  words  now  and 
then,  as  she  played  with  her  dolls  upon  the  back  stoop, 
but  the  snapping  black  eyes  of  the  little  brunette  won  his 
heart.  Finally  he  asked  permission  of.  her  mother  to  visit 
Belle  with  a  view  to  matrimony,  but  was  refused.  Mrs. 
Slappey  pointed  out  the  extreme  youth  of  the  girl,  the 
difference  in  age,  and  the  prospect  of  war  being  nearer 
each  day. 

All  went  quietly  for  a  time.  Then  he  went  to  Mrs. 
Slappey  again  with  the  same  request,  and  was  again  re¬ 
fused,  this  time  with  unmistakable  anger.  Mr.  Long  ended 
the  argument  with  this  conclusion:  “Mrs.  Slappey,  I’ve 
ccme  to  you  as  a  gentleman  should.  Belle  and  I  love  each 
other.  If  war  comes,  I  woald  like  to  know  she  is  waiting 
for  me  here.  But  I  tell  you,  frankly,  that  with  or  without 
your  consent  Belle  and  I  are  going  to  marry.” 

The  temper  of  Mrs.  Slappey,  never  any  of  the  mildest, 
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flared  up  in  earnest.  Then  and  there  she  gave  her  ulti¬ 
matum,  ending  with  the  declaration,  “I  cannot  help  my¬ 
self?  Now,  young  man,  I’ll  show  you  what  I  can  do! 
Rather  than  let  her  marry  you,  I’ll  lock  her  in  her  room 
and  keep  her  there!”  which  she  proceeded  to  do.  Mr. 
Long  came  no  more.  Belle  was  locked  in  her  |'oom  and 
old  Mammy  Mary  put  on  guard. 

When  and  how  they  made  plans  to  elope,  they  and 
Amos  Murray  alone  knew.  Every  afternoon  at  four  o’clock, 
when  the  train  blew  at  the  crossing,  Mr.  Long  stood  there 
beside  his  buggy — waiting!  But  old  Mary  was  faithful  to 
her  trust.  Belle  would  watch  the  black  smoke  from  her 
window  as  the  train  roared  on  its  way  below  her  home, 
and  big  tears  would  roll  down  her  cheeks.  But  Cupid  will 
get  a  break — if  you  know  how  to  wait.  In  an  unguarded 
moment  Mary  was  called  away,  and  Belle  was  out  of  the 
window  and  gone! 

Mr.  Long  was  just  getting  into  his  buggy  when  he.  saw 
her  coming  down  the  road  on  flying  feet.  In  a  moment 
he  had  picked  her  up,  tossed  her  in  the  buggy,  and  they 
were  on  their  way!  They  drove  to  Powersville,  about 
twelve  miles  away,  and  were  married  by  the  Primitive 
Baptist  minister,  the  Reverend  Alford  King,  on  February 
28,  1861. 

The  country  could  no  longer  close  its  eyes  to  the  fact 
that  war  was  upon  it.  Georgia  seceded.  Two  companies 
of  infantry  were  organized  in  Fort  Valley,  and  Mr.  Long 
was  chosen  captain  of  one  of  them,  the  Everett  Guards. 
The  Everett  Guards  became  Company  E,  Georgia  State 
Troops  (see  Georgia  Soldier  Roster  Commission,  Atlanta, 
Georgia).  Company  E,  with  other  State  troops,  was  sent 
to  Savannah  for  the  protection  of  the  city.  They  were  not 
relieved  of  that  duty  to  aid,  when  Federal  gunboats  bom¬ 
barded  Fort  Pulaski.  Men  and  officers  were  frantic  to  go 
in  defense  of  the  Fort,  but  were  helpless  before  their  own 
order  to  “defend  the  city!” 

Captain  Long,  with  other  officers,  watched  the  battle 
through  field  glasses  from  the  top  of  tall  trees.  The  Fort 
fell! 
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In  the  fall  of  1863,  the  enemy  had  only  a  small  force 
at  the  Fort,  the  main  force  lay  at  Hilton’s  Head.  This  made 
it  necessary  for  the  State  troops  to  be  on  constant  skirmish 
duty  between  Savannah  and  Port  Royal.  The  most  not¬ 
able  battle  was  on  October  22  between  Pocotaligo  and  Cor- 
saushatchie,  at  which  time  all  State  troops  were  under  com¬ 
mand  of  G.  P.  Harrison. 

In  December  1861,  while  sick  with  measles,  Captain 
Long  received  news  of  the  birth  of  his  first  child,  a  daugh¬ 
ter,  Lula.  When  his  company  heard  of  it,  they  serenaded 
him  with  the  little  song,  “Lula,  Sweet  Lula.” 

Mrs.  Long  made  her  home  with  her  mother  while  Cap¬ 
tain  Long  was  with  the  army.  One  night  a  rather  singular 
incident  occurred.  Several  neighbors  came  over  to  spend 
the  evening,  one  bringing  a  visitor  who  claimed  to  be  a 
medium.  During  the  evening  she  went  into  a  trance. 
Messages  came,  claiming  to  be  from  the  dead.  Finally,  a 
call  came  for  Mrs.  Long.  Her  mother,  Mrs.  Slappey,  ask¬ 
ed,  “Who  calls?”  The  answer  came,  “An  Indian.”  Know¬ 
ing  of  Captain  Long’s  boyhood  among  the  Indians,  a  fact 
the  medium  could  not  know,  Mrs.  Slappey  was  afraid  to 
call  her  daughter.  There  had  been  rumors  of  a  battle  in 
which  his  company  would  take  part,  and  she  feared  the 
Captain  had  been  killed.  When  Mrs.  Long  took  the  mes¬ 
sage,  it  was  this:  “Me  Indian — Captain  Long — all  right. 
He  more  troubled  in  mind — not  body.”  The  next  morn¬ 
ing  she  received  a  letter  from  her  husband  containing  those 
very  words. 

Long  years  afterward,  in  discussing  spiritualism,  one 
of  her  daughters  asked  her,  “Mother,  do  you  believe  in 
table  rappings  and  messages  from  the  dead?”  to  which  she 
replied,  “Don’t  ask  me!  It’s  so  curious  I  am  not  going  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  it.” 

Captain  Long  served  only  about  two  years  in  the  army, 
when,  broken  in  health,  he  was  told  his  fighting  days  were 
over,  and  given  his  Honorable  Discharge.  The  dust  of 
marching,  and  sleeping  on  the  ground  in  all  sorts  of  weath¬ 
er  developed  an  aggravated  case  of  asthma,  from  which 
he  was  a  great  sufferer  all  his  after  life. 
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He  gave  his  beloved  sword  to  a  man  who  had  won  a 
commission,  but  had  no  sword.  With  his  Honorable  Dis¬ 
charge  in  his  pocket,  he  went  home,  to  do  what  he  could 
for  the  boys  at  the  front 

When  the  war  ended,  he  moved  to  his  farm,  and  there, 
with  his  ex-slaves,  Dan,  Jeff  and  Manny  Sarah,  he  lived 
until  his  children  were  ready  to  enter  school.  Returning 
to  Fort  Valley,  he  entered  the  mercantile  business.  He 
never  lost  his  love  for  military  affairs,  and  was  made  Mar¬ 
shall  of  the  Day  upon  all  local  military  occasions.  The 
last  time  he  served  in  that  capacity  was  upon  a  reunion 
of  the  Third  Georgia  Regiment.  Captain  Long  was  a 
grandfather  then.  His  long,  curling  hair  and  beard  were 
.almost  white,  but  he  sat  his  white  horse  as  firmly  as  in  the 
days  of  his  youth,  an  honor  to  hi-s  Indian  trainers. 

On  that  day  the  Third  Georgia  had  as  their  guests  the 
New  York  Zouaves.  The  two  regiments  had  faced  each 
other  in  battle  so  often,  they  felt  they  would  like  to  meet 
once  in  peace  and  swap  yarns  of  the  days  of  ’62-’63-‘64. 
Throughout  the  day  you  could  hear  them  call  to  each  oth¬ 
er,  “Say,  Johnny  Reb,  how  many  time  did  we  chase  each 
other  across  that  old  cornfield  that  day?”  or,  “Tell  me, 
Yank,  which  charged  the  fence  the  fastest  getting  out  of 
the  way?”  Then  would  come  the  old  Rebel  Yell,  answered 
by 'the  Zouaves’  battle  cry. 

A  half  length  portrait  of  Captain  Long  hangs  in  the 
home  of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Rundell,  of  Fort  Valley, 
Georgia.  His  son,  J.  L.  Long,  of  the  same  city,  holds  his 
Cross  of  Honor,  given  by  the  U.  D.  C.  Chapter  of  Perry, 
Georgia. 
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CAPTAIN  ABRAM  HEATH  LONG 

Co.  E,  Georgia  State  Troops 
(War  Between  the  States) 
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Captain  Long  and  his  wife  were  unusually  devoted. 
He  died  very  suddenly,  October  12,  1899.  Mrs.  Long  had 
once  said,  “When  I  die,  bury  me  just  as  close  to  H.  as  you 
can  dig  my  grave. ”  And  they  did.  Side  by  side,  with  a 
beloved  son  who  passed  away  years  before.  Belle  and  H. 
sleep  today  in  beautiful  Ock  Lawn  Cemetery  at  Fort  Val¬ 
ley,  Georgia. 

Copy  cf  Captain’s  Commission  given  A.  H.  Long  dur¬ 
ing  the  War  Between  the  States: 

STATE  OF  GEORGIA. 

By  his  Excellency,  Joseph  E.  Brown,  Governor,  and 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  and  the  Mili¬ 
tia  thereof. 

To  A.  H.  Long,  greetings:  We,  reposing  especial  trust 
and  confidence  in  your  patriotism,  valor,  conduct  and  fi¬ 
delity,  do,  by  these  present,  constitute  and  appoint  you 
Captain  of  the  Everett  Guards  of  the  militia  founded  for 
the  defense  of  the  State,  and  for  repelling  every  hostile 
invasion  thereof. 

You  are  therefore  to  carefully  and  diligently  discharge 
the  duty  of  Captain  as  aforesaid,  by  doing  and  perform¬ 
ing  all  manner  of  things  there  unto  belonging,  and  we  do 
strictly  charge  and  require  all  officers  and  privates  under 
your  command  to  be  obedient  to  your  orders  as  such,  and 
you  are  to  observe  and  follow  such  orders  and  directions 
from  time  to  time  as  you  may  receive  from  me,  or  a  future 
Governor  or  Commander-in-Chief  for  this  date,  or  the 
time  being,  or  any  other,  of  your  superior  officers,  in  pur¬ 
suance  of  the  trust  reposed  in  you.  This  commission  to 
continue  in  force  during  your  usual  residence  within  the 
county  to  which  you  belong,  unless  remaved  by  the'  sen¬ 
tence  of  a  court  martial,  or  by  the  Governor,  on  the  address 
of  two-thirds  of  each  branch  of  the  General  Assembly. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  seal  of  Executive  Depart¬ 
ment,  at  the  Capitol  at  Milledgeville,  the  28th  day  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1861,  and  of  the  indepen¬ 
dence  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  the  eighty-fifth. 

BY  THE  GOVERNOR 
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OATH  OF  ALLEGIANCE: 

I,  A.  H.  Long,  do  solemnly  swear  that  I  will  bear  true 
faith  and  allegiance  to  the  State  of  Georgia,  and  to  the  ut¬ 
most  of  my  power  and  ability  observe,  conform  to,  sup¬ 
port  and  defend  the  Constitution  thereof,  without  any  re¬ 
serve  or  equivocation  what-so-ever,  and  Constitution  of  the 
Confederate  States. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  the  7th  day  of  Oc¬ 
tober,  1861. 

A.  H.  LONG 

Signed  by  Charley  Gray 
Signed  by  Joseph  Brown 

LONG -MARTIN 

Lula  Belle  Long,  daughter  of  Captain  Abram  Heath 
Long  and  Isabella  Slappey  Long,  his  wife,  born  December 
1,  1861,  and  Marshall  Martin,  born  January  31,  1849,  died 
February  29,  1912,  married  at  Fort  Valley,  Georgia,  Janu¬ 
ary  8,  1884.  Dr.  B.  L.  Ross  performed  the  ceremony. 

Children  of  that  marriage  were: 

Lula  Belle  Martin,  born  Fort  Valley,  Georgia,  Novem¬ 
ber  20,  1884,  died  Cotton  Plant,  Florida,  May  6,  1886. 

Annie  Laura  Martin,  born  Fort  Valley,  Georgia,  Oc¬ 
tober  26,  1886. 

Irma  Heath  Martin,  born  Fort  Valley,  Georgia,  Janu¬ 
ary,  3,  1889. 

Edna  Elizabeth  Martin,  born  Fort  Valley,  Georgia, 
July  2,  1891. 

Hattie  Marshall  Martin,  born  Americus,  Georgia,  Au¬ 
gust  7,  1902;  married  Albert  Clark  Stapleton,  October  12, 
1919;  died  Ocala,  Florida,  March  7,  1920. 

MARTIN 

Martin  is  a  Norman  name,  and  means  “warlike.”  The 
family  is  of  great  antiquity  in  England,  and  the  name  was 
adopted  as  a  surname  at  a  very  early  date. 

The  founder  of  this  family  in  England  was  one  William 
Le  Sire  de  St.  Martin,  who  came  with  the  invasion  under 
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William  the  Conqueror  as  one  of  his  generals.  Born  in 
Normandy  about  the  year  1030,  he  was  near  his  thirty- 
seventh  year  about  the  time  of  the  Battle  of  Hastings.  At 
that  battle  he  was  knighted  for  bravery  on  the  field. 

All  readers  of  history  know  how  generously  the  Con¬ 
queror  rewarded  his  followers.  St.  Martin  was  created 
Baron  de  Tours,  and  his  name  appears  on  the  roll  of  Battle 
Abby,  England.  The  Abbey  was  dedicated  to  him,  and  the 
date  of  its  roll  was  1066.  As  Baron  de  Tours,  he  took  his 
place  among  the  powerful  barons  who  gathered  about  the 
Conqueror. 

He  settled  first  in  North  Devonshire,  where  he  was 
awarded  by  a  grant  of  territory,  and  made  Lord  of  Combs- 
Martin.  In  1088,  the  Barony  of  Dartington  in  South  Dev¬ 
onshire  was  granted  him.  In  1094,  he  affected  by  force  of 
arms  the  conquest  of  the  territory  of  Germas  or  lvermes, 
in  Pembrokeshire,  South  Wales.  Baron  de  Tours,  on  the 
conquest  being  effected,  was  invested  with  the  usual  at¬ 
tributes  of  Lord  Marcher,  and  he  and  his  successors  were 
surmonded  to  the  Sovereign  Council,  holding  in  capite  from 
the  Norman  and  Plantagcnet  kings. 

The  Baroney  of  Kermes,  of  winch  Baron  de  Tours  was 

4 

its  first  Lord,  was  in  a  great  measure  independent  of  the 
Crown,  and  contained  twenty-four  parishes.  The  Lords  of 
Kermes  exercised  many  important  privileges,  and  in  the 
reign  of  King  John,  1208,  the  town  of  Newport  was  in¬ 
corporated  by  William  Martin,  Lord  of  Kermes.  The 
Baroney  of  Kermes  was  virtually  an  independent  sover¬ 
eignty. 

► 

Newport  Castle,  founded  by  Baron  de  Tours,  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  finished  by  a  charter  granted  by  his 
great  grandson,  Sir  William  Martin,  who  married  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Phys  A.  Gryffidth,  a  prince  of  South  Wales. 

Besides  Kermes,  Baron  de  Tours  possessed  the  Baroney 
of  Dartington,  where  he  lived. 

The  little  church  of  Combs-Martin,  England,  was  still 
standing  in  1935,  according  to  this  cablegram  carried  in 
the  Atlanta  Constitution  under  date  of  February  3,  1935: 
“A  strike  of  the  bell  ringers  in  the  Combs-Martin  Church 
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silenced  the  bells  in  that  picturesque  little  seaside  town.” 

Baron  de  Tours  had  one  son,  Sir  Robert  Fitz  Martin, 
born  in  Devonshire  in  1390.  He  was  persecuted  in  the 
Court  of  Exchequer  for  not  appearing  before  the  king  to 
be  knighted.  His  grandson,  another  Robert,  was  more  ap¬ 
preciative,  he  did  appear  and  was  knighted. 

Sir  Robert  had  two  sons,  said  to  be  twins,  William  and 
Oliver.  From  William  descended  all  of  English  heritage, 
and  from  Oliver,  who  settled  in  Galway,  all  of  Irish  line¬ 
age.  But  all  successors  of  William  St.  Martin,  Baron  de 
Tours,  were  members  of  the  King’s  Council  and  Lords  of 
English  Parliament. 

Information  of  the  facts  of  the  origin  and  subsequent 
history  of  these  Martins  can  be  found  in  the  following 
named  books: 

“The  American  Biography,”  Volume  8;  “Bolton’s  Amer¬ 
ican  Armory;”  and  many  other  old  histories. 

On  another  page  will  be  found  the  lineal  descent  of 
the  Martins  of  Virginia,  from  the  founder  of  the  name,  the 
Norman  General  who  came  over  to  England  with  William 
the  Conqueror — William  Le  Sire  de  St.  Martin,  who  was 
made  Baron  de  Tours. 

The  Martins  have  always  been  men  of  adventurous 

spirits.  One,  Captain  John  Martin  of  Plymouth,  England, 

sailed  around  the  world  with  Sir  Francis  Drake.  William 
/ 

Martin  of  London  assisted  the  Puritans  to  prepare  for  their 
journey  to  America.  Christopher  Martin  came  to  America 
with  his  family  on  the  Mayflower. 

John  Martin,  in  1607,  was  one  of  the  first  Council  of 
the  London  Company,  and  the  land  of  Yorktown  was  first 
patented  by  Nicholas  Martin. 

The  name  of  Martin  has  been  woven  with  the  history 
cf  every  country  in  which  they  have  lived,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  world  before  coming  to  America,  and  in  the 
chronicles  of  the  old  pioneer  days,  when  laying  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  American  Independence. 

Parts  of  Martin  individual  histories  can  be  found  in 
the'  books:  Mrs.  Ellet’s  “Women  of  the  Revolution,”  “His- 
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tory  of  Edgefield,  S.  C.,”  and  “Traditions  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion.” 

THE  AMERICAN  MARTINS 

The  call  of  the  new  country  appealed  to  the  Martins, 
as  it  did  to  the  adventurous  sons  of  many  nations.  Their 
record  as  gentlemen  and  statesmen  of  other  countries  may 
appeal  to  descendents  of  coming  years,  but  it  is  their  suc¬ 
cess  as  nation  builders  that  is  the  pride  of  the  Martins  of 
today. 

Patriotic  to  the  heart’s  core  and  true  to  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  Norman  word,  “warlike,”  they  have  been  called 
the  “Fighting  Martins.”  In  every  crisis  of  state  or  coun¬ 
try,  where  muskets  or  swords  have  been  needed,  there  has 
-  been  a  Martin  to  bear  one. 

The  first  of  this  line  of  English  Martins  to  come  to 
America  was  one  Abram  Martin,  the  son  of  John  Martin, 
and  Maud  Marshall,  his  wife.  History  does  not  speak  of 
any  children  coming  with  him,  only  his  wife.  They  settled 
in  Albemarl  County,  Virginia,  and  their  descendants  were 
called  “The  Virginia  Martins.”  Here  his  son,  John  Martin, 
Gentleman,  was  born  in  1685.  He  was  the  first  of  his  line 
of  English  nobility  to  be  born  in  America.  He  became  a 
colonial  officer,  and  married  Litilia - . 

He  was  a  man  of  great  wealth  and  influence,  at  one 
time  owning  all  of  Yorktown.  Part  of  his  lands  was  in 
Caroline  and  King  Williams  Counties,  and  he  represented 
these  counties  in  the  General  Assembly  from  February  5, 
1752  until  March  25,  1756,  dying  during  that  session. 

The  first  custom  house  built  in  America  was  at  York¬ 
town.  It  is  now  the  Chapter  House  of  the  Comte  de 
Graase  D.  A.  R.  Just  across  the  street  from  that  is  the 
place  now  known  as  the  Diggs  house.  That  house  was  the 
original  home  of  John  Martin,  gentleman.  It  was  fully  re¬ 
stored,  and  in  1935  was  occupied  by  the  Regent  of  the 
D.  A.  R.  Chapter.  On  some  of  the  highways  of  Virginia 
you  will  find  markers  directing  you  to  “The  Old  Martin 
Plantation,  “The  Martin  Hundreds,”  “The  Old  Martin 
Church,”  and  other  places  connected  with  the  Martin  fami- 
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ly.  Only  ruins  mark  the  site  of  the  church. 

That  section  is  rich  in  memories  of  the  first  American- 
born  of  the  Virginia  Martins,  who  served  his  people  so 
faithfully  and  efficiently  that  his  home  section  of  the  coun¬ 
try  preserved  his  memory,  both  the  man  and  his  work,  af¬ 
ter  so  many  generations  have  passed. 

There  was  an  incident  in  his  home  life  that  was  of  in- 

J. 

terest  for  years.  0.ne  of  his  drinking  cups,  engraved  with 
his  Coat  of  Arms,  was  advertised  as  “stolen  from  the 
house.”  The  advertisement  appeared  in  the  Virginia  Gas- 
sett  of  November  20,  1738.  It  was  referred  to  in  William 
and  Mary  Quarterlies,  as  well  as  in  Crozier’s  Herald  as 
late  as  1908.  The  supposition  is  that  it  was  never  recover¬ 
ed. 

The  children  of  John  Martin,  gentleman,  or,  as  he  was 
afterward  known,  Captain  John  Martin,  and  his  wife,. 
Lititia,  were: 

Mary  Martin,  born  1703,  married  Clark. 

Eliza  Martin,  born  1708,  married  Douglas. 

Thomas  Martin,  born  1714,  married  (1)  Annie  Morman, 
(2)  Miss  Borer. 

Abram  Martin,  named  for  his  grandfather,  born  1716, 
married  Elizabeth  Marshall,  daughter  of  Colonel  William 
Marshall. 

It  is  this  Abram  Martin  whose  line  we  are  to  follow. 

At  the  time  of  his  marriage  to  Elizabeth  Marshall,  he 
was  serving  as  captain  under  Washington.  The  young 
couple  moved  to  the  border  of  the  Indian  Nation,  in  what 
was  later  Edgefield  District,  South  Carolina. 

Of  this  pioneer  family  were  born  nine  children,  eight 
sens  and  one  daughter.  Except  for  the  sixth  son,  Marshall 
Martin,  through  whom  this  line  runs,  data  concerning  the 
individual  lives  of  these  children  are  limited.  Their  names 
are  as  follows: 

William  Martin,  married  Grace  Warring.  He  was  a 
Captain  of  Artillery  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  was 
killed' at  the  siege  of  Augusta. 

John  Martin,  born  1750,  married  (1)  Elizabeth  Terry, 
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(2)  the  Widow  Banksdale.  He  was  a  General  in  the  War 
of  Revolution. 

James  Martin,  married  Obedience  Bugg.  He  was  a 
Lieutenant  in  the  Revolutionary  War. 

George  Martin,  married  Miss  Freeman.  He  was  a  sol¬ 
dier  of  the  Revolution. 

Barclay  Martin,  married  Rachel  Clay.  Fie  was  a  sol¬ 
dier  of  the  Revolution. 

Marshall  Martin,  married  Mary  Fsham  Key.  Fie  was  a 
Captain  of  Infantry  in  the  Revolutionary  War. 

Edmund  Martin,  married '  Catherine  Tutt.  He  was  a 
soldier  of  the  Revolution. 

Lititia  (Nellie)  Martin,  married  (1)  Captain  Edward 
Wade  of  Virginia,  who  fell  with  his  commander,  General 
Montgomery,  at  the  siege  of  Quebec/  (2)  Mr.  Edwards. 

Mathew  Martin,  married  Sarah  Clay,  sister  of  Rachel 
Clay,  wife  of  his  brother,  Barclay.  Mathew  Martin  was 
not  old  enough  to  go  with  his  brothers  at  the  first  call  for 
troops,  but  joined  them  in  service  as  soon  as  he  could  be 
taken. 

It  would  only  be  a  just  tribute  to  the'  heroic  sons  of  a 
heroic  father  and  mother,  to  give  a  detailed  account  of 
children  and  grandchildren,  but  data  is  lacking.  Except 
for  two  of  the  sons,  the  lines  are  so  broken  it  would  be 
confusing.  There  was  a  descendant  of  one  of  these  eight 
brothers  of  the  Revolution  who  had  a  book  of  family  his¬ 
tory,  containing  the  names  and  descendants  of  each  mem¬ 
ber,  of  the  family  of  Abram  Martin.  But  the  man  is  long 
since  dead  and  the  family  scattered,  and  no  one  seems  to 
know  who  has  the  book,  or  whether  it  is  still  in  existence 
or  not. 

There  is  the  second  brother,  General  John  Martin, 
that  can  be  given  here,  down  to  the  year  1939. 

There  is  the  full  record  of  the  sixth  brother,  Captain 
Marshall  Martin,  from  which  this  branch  of  the  Martins 
is  descended. 

Captain  Abram  Martin,  the  father  of  these  Martin  sol¬ 
diers  of  the  Revolution,  was  killed  by  Indians  in  1771,  while 
surveying  lands  in  the  wilds  of  Columbia  and  Wilks  Coun- 
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ties.  His  body  was  never  found.  They  only  knew  the 
Indians  took  him.  When,  and  how  he  died,  no  one  knew. 
After  a  long,  heartbreaking  search,  family  and  friends 
realized  that  his  death  was  after  the  manner  of  so  many 
others  who  had,  misfortunately,  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
the  savage  red  men. 

ELIZABETH  MARSHALL  MARTIN 
The  Mother 

When  Captain  Abram  Martin  was  killed  by  Indians 
in  1771,  the  country  was  even  then  in  the  throes  of  hot  re¬ 
bellion  against  England,  for  her  insufferable  injustice  to 
the  colonies.  His  widow,  Elizabeth  Marshall  Martin,  still 
lived  on  the  border  of  the  Indian  Nation,  and  saw  the  time 
drawing  nearer  when  the  patience  of  the  Americans  would 
be  exhausted. 

When  that,  day  came,  at  the  first  call  for  troops,  seven 
of  her  sons  responded.  There  was  only  one  daughter,  and 
her  youngest,  a  son,  was  too  young.  But  when  the  needs 
of  the  Colonies  became  so  great,  that  son,  Mathew,  joined 
his  brothers  in  the  fight  for  freedom.  When  those  seven 
older  boys  were  ready  to  go,  the  heroic  mother  said,  ‘‘Go, 
my  sons,  and  fight  for  your  country.  Fight  to  the  death, 
if  need  be,  but  never  let  your  country  be  dishonored.  If 
I  was  a  man,  I  would  go  with  you.” 

The  eldest  son,  William,  was  a  Captain  of  Artillery  in 
General  Clark’s  command,  ’and  the  oldest  captain  in  ser¬ 
vice.  He  was  killed  by  an  Indian  at  the  siege  of  Augusta, 
the  bullet  entering  his  brain  through  his  hat  band.  He 
fell  just  as  he  had  gotten  his  cannon  elevated  on  the  tower 
built  by  General  Pickens. 

More  than  a  hundred  years  later,  the  wreck  of  that 
old  cannon  was  taken  by  the  members  of  the  D.  A.  R.  and 
placed  at  the  foot  of  the  cross  that  stands  in  front  of  the 
old  St.  Paul’s  Episcopal  Church  at  Augusta. 

A.  short  time  after  the  death  of  William,  a  British  of¬ 
ficer  on  his  way  to  Fort  96,  went  out  of  his  way  to  pass 
the  house  where  Elizabeth  Martin  was  stopping,  to  gloat 
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over  the  grief  of  an  American  mother.  He  called  for  her, 
and  asked  if  she  had  a  son,  named  William,  in  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Army.  When  she  replied  that  she  had,  he  said,  ‘‘Well, 
I  just  wanted  to  tell  you  that  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
his  brains  blown  out.” 

He  did  not  sense  the  agony  under  her  firm  reply,  “He 
could  not  have  died  in  a  nobler  cause.”  It  was  wonder¬ 
ful  how  she  could  force  the  MOTHER  in  subjection  to  the 
PATRIOT. 

On  one  occasion  the  wives  of  some  of  her  sons  were 
with  her.  They  were  waiting  and  hoping  and  praying  as 
they  listened  to  the  thunder  of  guns  and  roar  of  musketry 
in  a  battle  not  far  off,  where  her  boys  were  fighting.  She 
paused  in  her  pacing  the  floor,  threw  her  hands  up,  and 
cried,  “Thank  God,  they  are  the- children  of  the  Republic!” 

William  was  the  only  one  of  her  sons  killed,  though  all 
of  them  fought  through  that  long,  bloody  war. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  after  life  of  Mathew,  the 
boy  who  was  too  young  to  go  with  his  brothers  at  the  first 
call  for  troops.  He  fought  through  the  war  until  it  ended 
in  liberty  for  America.  His  wife  was  Sarah  Clay,  a  sister 
cl  Rachel  Clay,  who  married  his  brother,  Barclay..  They 
were  the  daughters  of  Henry  Clay,  of  Mecklenburg  Coun¬ 
ty,  Virginia.  After  the  war,  Mathew  Martin  moved  with 
his  family  to  Tennessee,  and  there  lived  to  a  great  old 
age.  He  lived  to  see  his  children  and  grandchildren  serv¬ 
ing  in  an  official  capacity  the  country  he  had  fought  to 
make  free.  He  died  seventy-six  years  from  the  date  of  his 
first  battle,  October  1847. 

Those  days  of  desperate  danger  during  the  Revolution 
served  to  develop  the  daring  patriotism  of  more  than  one 
of  the  women  of  the  Martin  family,  as  the  following  inci¬ 
dent  will  prove.  At  one  time,  Elizabeth  Grace  and  Rachel, 
the  wives  of  William  and  Barclay  Martin,  heard  that  a 
British  courier  with  dispatches,  guarded  by  two  officers, 
would  pass  their  home  that  night.  Knowing  the  vital  im¬ 
portance  of  those  dispatches  to  General  Green  and  his 
little  band  of  patriots,  they  decided  upon  a  dangerous  and 
desperate  plan. 
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Disguising  themselves  in  their  husbands’  clothes,  and 
fully  armed,  when  dark  came  they  went  down  the  road 
some  distance  and  concealed  themselves.  There  was  only 
a  dim  starlight,  and  soon  the  courier  and  his  guards  ap¬ 
peared.  When  they  had  reached  them,  the  disguised  wo¬ 
men  leaped  from  the  bushes,  caught  the  horses’  bridles, 
and  with  pistols  in  their  faces,  secured  the  papers,  and  dis¬ 
appeared.  The  very  unexpectedness  of  the  attack  made 
success  possible.  When  the  men  reached  the  Martin  home 
and  asked  for  a  night’s  lodging,  they  found  women  only, 
and  never  knew  the  truth! 

An  artist  was  so  impressed  with  the  bravery  of  the 
women  that  he  painted  a  picture  of  the  scene.  The  picture 
was  handed  down  in  the  Martin  family,  until  it  reached 
a  descendant,  Charles  Barclay  Martin  of  Augusta,  Geor¬ 
gia.  It  hung  in  his  home  for  years,  a  cherished  reminder 
that  there  had  been  hardy  pioneed  women  fit  mates  for 
the  Fighting  Martins. 

After  the  death  of  Charles  Barclay  Martin,  his  daugh¬ 
ter,  Annie  Robertson  Martin,  sent  the  picture  to  Paris  to 
be  repainted  and  copies  made.  It  was  lithographed  by 
Reguier,  and  painted  by  Lenercier.  A  few  years  later  the 
original  was  destroyed  by  fire  when  the  beautiful  home  of 
Miss  Martin  was  burned. 

There  are  several  copies  known  to  be  in  existence.  One 
was  owned  by  ex-Governor  Martin  of  Florida.  One  each 
by  Mrs.  G.  G.  Lunsford  of  Atlanta,  Mrs.  S.  W.  Adams  of 
Weston,  and  Mrs.  Olin  A.  Williams  of  Americus.  Those 
last  three  are  the  ninth  generation  from  Captain  Abram 
Martin  and  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Marshall  Martin.  A  larger 
copy  of  the  picture  hangs  in  the  home  of  Mrs.  Marshall 
Martin  of  Weston,  the  widow  of  the  last  Marshall  Martin 
of  his  line. 

The  house,  once  the  home  of  Abram  Martin  and  his 
wife,  built  upon  what  was  then  the  border  of  the  Indian 
Nation,  was  still  standing  in  1900  1910  as  in  pioneer  days. 
This  house,  built  after  the  fashion  of  those  first  settlers, 
has  stood  more  than,  two  hundred  years.  The  broad  acres 
have  dwindled  until  only  a  small  plot  encloses  the  house 
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and  the  family  burying  ground.  Old  colored  people  are 
paid  by  some  of  the  descendants  to  keep  the  graves  in  or¬ 
der. 

In  18 - a  beautiful  stone  was  placed  over  the  grave 

of  Elizabeth  Marshall  Martin.  There  she  sleeps  the  long 
sleep.  There,  where  she  came  a  bride  with  her  soldier  hus¬ 
band,  ready  to  face  with  him  the  dangers  of  the  wilder¬ 
ness  country,  and  the  lurking  death  that  stalked  its  dark 
jungles.  There  where  her  children  were  born,  where  she 
lived  and  loved  and  suffered. 

From  the  doorway  of  this  old  home,  she  saw  her  eight 
soldier  sons  take  up  the  line  of  march  to  play  hide  and 
seek  with  death  in  the  game  of  war.  What  a  mother, 
when  she  could  say,  “Go,  my  sons  .  .  .  fight  to  the  death, 
if  need  be!”  And  from  this  same  doorway  she  had  watched 
with  breaking  heart  for  the  beloved  husband,  who  never 
came  back.  He  left  her  in  vigorous  manhood,  to  blaze 
trails  in  nation  building,  but  savage  hands  had  gathered 
him  in,  and  eternal  silence  closed  upon  the  cost  of  his  ser¬ 
vices. 


GENERAL  JOHN  MARTIN 

General  John  Martin,  second  son  of  Abram  Martin  and 
Elizabeth  Marshall,  his  wife,  born  1750  at  the  Old  Martin 
Plantation,  married  (1)  Elizabeth  Terry,  (2)  the  Widow 
Barksdale.  Their  children  were: 

Sarah  Royal  Martin,  born  1778,  married  John  Chaney. 
Marshall  Martin,  born  1780,  married  Jane  McCarty 
Oliver. 

Nathaniel  Terry  Martin,  born  1782.  Unmarried. 
Barclay  Martin,  born  1784.  Unmarried. 

Nancy  Martin,  born  1786,  married  General  John  A. 
Elsmore. 

William  Dickinson  Martin,  born  October  8,  1788,  mar¬ 
ried  (1)  Miss  M.  H.  Williamson,  (2)  Miss  S.  M.  Dorsey. 
(He  was  Judge  of  South  Carolina  Court  of  Appeals.) 

Mary  Martin,  born  1790.  Unmarried. 

John  Martin,  born  1792,  married  Nancy  Whatley. 
Edmund  Martin,  born  1794,  married  (1)  E.  Ferguson, 
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(2)  M.  A.  Maner. 

Abram  Martin,  born  1796,  married  Miss  Patton. 

The  line  of  Payton  Wade  Martin  from  his  ancestor, 
General  John  Martin,  runs  as  follows: 

William  Dickinson  Martin,  son  of  General  John  Mar¬ 
tin,  married  (1)  Miss  Williamson,  (2)  Miss  Dorsey. 

Their  son,  William  E.  Martin,  married  Eloise  Hayne. 

Their  son,  Robert  Hayne  Martin,  married  (1)  Rosatie 
Wade,  (2)  Miss  Martha  Clements. 

Their  son,  Payton  Wade  Martin,  married  (1)  Marie 
Dorsey  Devidge. 

One  child  of  that  marriage,  Peyton  Wade  Martin,  Jr., 
born,  1912,  married  Dorothy  Thurston. 

By  second  wife,  one  child,  William  E.  Martin,  born 
1921. 

THE  FIRST  MARSHALL  MARTIN 

The  first  Marshall  Martin  of  this  line  in  America,  was 
the  son  of  Abram  Martin  and  Elizabeth  Marshall,  his  wife, 
and  was  born  at  the  Martin  Plantation  in  Virginia,  Febru¬ 
ary  10,  1861.  He  married  Mary  Isham  Key  at  Alexandria, 
Virginia.  He  played  as  a  boy  at  his  plantation  home  on 
the  borders  of  the  Indian  Nation,  lived  through  the  turbu¬ 
lent  days  of  fighting  for  American  independence  and  in 
the  aftermath  of  that  long  fight,  kept,  with  other  soldiers, 
increasing  watch  upon  treacherous  red  men  and  renegade 
whites.  He  died  in  the  days  of  peace  at  the  home  of  his 
birih,  in  what  was  then  Old  96. 

His  wife,  Mary  .  Isham  Key,  was  the  daughter  of 
James  Key  and  Judith  Keith  Key,  his  wife,  and  was  the 
granddaughter  of  Mary  Isham  Randolph. 

Marshall  Martin  served  the  Army  in  General  Elijah 
Claik’s  command,  and  proved  himself  a  man  without  fear. 
He  was  very  young  when  he,  with  his  brothers,  answered 
the  first  call  for  troops.  Living  in  constant  dangers  from 
Indians,  he  had  been  reared  in  the  shadow  of  death,  and 
had  learned  preparedness  and  endurance  from  foes  that 
lurked  everywhere. 

•In  those  days,  when  the  measure  of  a  man  was  fear- 
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lessness,  he  was  commissioned  lieutenant  for  bravery  in 
battle. 

At  the  Siege  of  Augusta,  some  of  the  bitterest  fight¬ 
ing  was  when  foes  met  unexpectedly.  One  day  Lieutenant 
Martin  was  walking  down  the  street  with  his  captain, 
when  they  were  brutally  assaulted  by  a  band  of  Tories. 
The  captain  was  shot  down.  Snatching  off  his  hat,  young 
Martin  covered  the  face  of  the  dying  man,  and  standing 
over  him,  fought  bitterly  to  protect  him  and  save  his  own 
life.  Help  came  in  the  person  of  General  Clark  himself, 
and  several  officers.  It  was  found  that  Lieutenant  Martin 
was  wounded  in  the  shoulder  and  the  second  finger  of  his 
left  hand  was  shot  away.  The  captain  died,  and  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Martin  was  commissioned  captain,  and  given  the 
dead  man’s  company.  Captain  Martin  fought  through  that 
long  war,  until  independence  was  won. 

An  extract  from  an  old  newspaper  of  1800,  now  so  old 
it  is  kept  between  cellophane,  shows  Captain  Marshall 
Martin  and  others  of  his  brothers  and  friends  in  a  far  dif¬ 
ferent  scene,  but  still  strong  men,  and  patriots  of  the 
deepest  feeling.  This  clipping  is  given  word  for  word  as 
taken  from  that  old  newspaper. 

“The  memorable  oration  of  Major  General  Harry  Lee, 
‘Light  Horse  Harry,’  Washington’s  old  comrade-in-arms, 
then  a  member  of  Congress  from  Virginia,  delivered  be¬ 
fore  both  houses  of  Congress  at  their  invitation,  is  given  in 
full  in  the  paper  of  January  29,  1800.  In  it  occurs  the 
memorable  expression,  just  as  it  is  quoted:  ‘First  in  Peace, 
first  in  war,  and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen.’  For 
its  full  sixty-eight  days  the  paper  remained  in  mourning, 
and  as  late  as  March,  1800,  we  find  signs  of  public  respect 
and  lamentations.  In  one  column,  an  Ode  to  Columbia  on 
her  loss.  In  another,  an  account  of  an  honorary  funeral 
procession  taking  place  in  Edgefield  District,  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  in  honor  and  commemoration  of  Washington.  The 
order  of  march  being  as  follows:  Capt.  William  F.  Tay¬ 
lor’s  troop;  Capt.  Jonathan  Taylor’s  troop;  Capt.  Carnett’s 
infantry,  with  arms  reversed  and  drums  muffled;  Gen. 
John  Martin;  Major  Thompson;  Capt.  Marshall  Martin; 
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Bier;  Col.  James  Martin;  Capt.  Barksdale;  Capt.  Key;  a 
horse  equipped  with  saddle  and  boots  and  spurs  reversed; 
Capt.  William  Martin’s  artillery;  The  rear  was  brought  up 
by  citizens.  They  marched  to  the  burying  ground  of  CoL 
Levy  Hammonds,  where  the  troops  fired  volleys  and  min¬ 
ute  guns.  Charles  Odd,  Esquire,  delivered  a  funeral  ad¬ 
dress.” 

This  is  a  copy  of  an  account  given  of  an  occasion  that 
took  place  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  Gen¬ 
eral  John  Martin,  Captain  Marshall  Martin  and  Colonel 
James  Martin  were  brothers.  The  Artillery  of  Captain 
William  Martin  was  the  old  company  of  another  brother, 
the  cne  who  was  killed  at  the  Siege  of  Augusta. 

To  the  people  of  our  day,  this  honorary  funeral  may 
seem  a  strange  and  unnecessary  way  to  show  love  and  re¬ 
spect  for  a  President  dead  and  buried  with  all  honors  a  na¬ 
tion  can  give.  Eut  what  Washington  meant  to  the  people 
of  that  day  is  beyond  our  comprehension.  To  them,  he 
was  a  soldier,  and  a  leader  who  had  wrested  victory  from 
the  trained  armies  of  a  king.  His  mighty  blows  had  struck 
the  shackles  from  their  hands,  and  given  them  a  country 
and  a  flag!  Through  his  leadership  they  breathed  the  air 
of  freedom,  and  he  had  shaped  and  guided  their  young 
nation  through  its  first  perilous  years.  After  those  long, 
hazaidous  years  of  fighting,  it  was  natural  that  they  should 
associate  his  memory  with  beat  of  drums,  trumpet  calls,, 
rattle  of  swords  and  the  rythmic  sound  pf  horses’  hoofs. 
And  now  he  was  dead!  The  riderless  horse  and  empty 
sadcde  meant  loss.  The  muffled  drums  found  an  echo  in 
their  hearts,  of  those  glorious  days  of  victory  after  the  long 
fight,  and  memory  could  not  forever  hold  its  fading  splen¬ 
dor.  i^ec  us  honor  the  tears  that  fell  like  rain  over  those 
beared  faces.  That  scene,  so  strange  to  us,  bore  witness  to 
their  love  and  their  loyalty. 

EDMUND  RANDOLPH  MARTIN 

Edmund  Randolph  Martin  was  the  oldest  son  of  Cap¬ 
tain  Marshall  Martin  and  his  wife,  Mary  Isham  Key.  Born 
December  23,  1784,  he  married  Sarah  Jeter  at  Edgefield 
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Courthouse,  January  28,  1810,  the  Reverend  Samuel  Mar¬ 
shall  officiating. 

Little  is  known  to  the  writer  of  their  individual  lives. 
They  moved  from  Aiken,  South  Carolina,  to  Augusta, 
Georgia,  and  Edmund  died  there  of  yellow  fever,  Septem¬ 
ber  17,  1839.  His  wife,  Sarah,  survived  him  a  number  of 
years. 

Their  children  were: 

William  Marshall  Martin,  married  Julia  Nicholson, 
Greensboro,  Georgia. 

Charles  Barclay  Martin,  married  Amanda  Millen,  Sa¬ 
vannah,  Georgia. 

John  Campbell  Martin,  married  Anna  Hopkins. 

Francis  Jeter  Martin,  married  Cornmilla  Gullett,  Chick- 
asawhatchie,  Georgia. 

Martha  Rebecca  Martin,  married  John  Backman  Wil¬ 
son,  Charleston,  South  Carolina. 

Lucy  Speel  Martin.  Unmarried. 

Harriet  Anderson  Martin,  born  July  25,  1828,  died 
January  25,  1897.  Unmarried. 
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CHARLES  BARCLAY  MARTIN 


Charles  Barclay  Martin  was 
the  second  son  of  Edmund 
Randolph  Marlin  and  Sarah 
Jeter  Martin,  his  wife.  Born 
in  Aiken,  South  Carolina, 
March  13,  1816.  When  quite 
a  boy,  he  moved  with  his 
parents  to  Augusta,  Georgia. 
On  September  8,  1831,  he 

married  Amanda  Millen,  Sa¬ 
vannah,  Georgia. 

The  children  of  that  mar¬ 
riage  were: 

Charles  Barclay  Martin,  Jr. 

He  married  and  made  his 

home  in  Shubuta,  Mississippi. 

No  other  data. 

Edmund  Martin,  died  at 

Fords  Hospital,  Chattanooga, 

Lt.  Charles  Barclay  Martin  Tennessee,  1863,  of  fever  con- 

(rY^lth  **icl\m?nd  K1™8  under  traded  while  serving  in  the 
Gen.  Clinch  in  Florida  War)  b 

Confederate  Army. 

George  Alfred  Martin  was  accidently  killed  by  pre¬ 
mature  discharge  of  his  gun,  1861,  at  Augusta,  Georgia. 

Julia  Virginia  Martin,  born  March  21,  1843.  Married 
W.  Hayden  Jones  of  Augusta. 

John  Millen  Martin,  born  184 _  Married  Catherine 

Canning. 

Frances  Marian  Martin,  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-six. 
Unmarried. 

Marshall  Martin,  born  January  31,  1849.  Married  Lula 
Long,  Fort  Valley,  Georgia. 

Francis  Jeter  Martin,  married  Fannie  Singleton. 

Annie  Robertson  Martin,  born  October  5,  1853.  Un¬ 
married. 

Hattie  and  Mattie  Martin,  twins,  born  November  18, 
1856.  Hattie  survived  her  twin  sister  seventy-two  years, 
dying  in  Cordele,  Georgia,  May  28,  1928.  Unmarried. 
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MILLEN 


Amanda  Millen,  wife  of  Charles  Barclay  Martin,  was 
the  daughter  of  John  Millen,  who  came  to  Georgia  from 
Aberdeen,  Scotland.  He  located  in  Savannah,  Georgia, 
where  his  uncle,  Stephen  Millen,  brought  his  bride  from 
Scotland,  1745. 

Amanda  was  the  granddaughter  of  Sir  William  Keith, 
who  came  to  America  a  few  years  earlier,  from  Aberdeen. 
Amanda  had  one  brother,  John  Millen,  III.  Her  father 
died  when  she  was  an  infant,  and  when  she  was  about 
three  years  of  age,  her  mother  married  George  Robertson. 
Of  this  marriage  there  was  only  one  child,  George  Robert¬ 
son,  Jr.  It  was  this  George  Robertson,  who  years  later, 
had  the  honor  of  receiving  the  Pulaski  monument  from 
Congress  in  behalf  of  the  City  of  Savannah.  His  uncle, 
William  Robertson,  had  been  appointed,  but  being  provi- 
dentually  prevented,  George  Robertson  was  given  the  hon¬ 
or  in  his  place.  (White’s  History.) 

Amanda  Millen  Martin  was  the  mother  of  eleven  chil¬ 
dren.  She  died  in  Augusta,  January  8,  1857. 

The  stone  over  her  grave  bear  these  words:  “Here 
lies  all  that  is  mortal  of  an  obedient  child,  a  devoted  wife 
and  exemplary  Mother.  Amanda  Millen  Martin.  Born 
Savannah,  Georgia,  February  6,  1817.  Died  Augusta,  Geor¬ 
gia,  January  8,  1856.” 

CHARLES  BARCLAY  MARTIN  AND  HIS 

SOLDIER  SONS 

In  1836-38,  when  the  Seminole  Indians  under  Osceola 
were  terrorizing  Florida  with  fire  and  slaughter,  young 
Charles  Barclay  Martin  enlisted  with  the  Richmond  Blues 
and  reported  for  service  in  the  Florida  War.  He  embarked 
with  his  comrades  as  First  Sergeant.  In  a  short  time  he 
was  commissioned  First  Lieutenant,  and  served  in  that 
capacity  under  General  Clinch. 

When  the  war  ended  with  the  capture  of  Osceola,  he 
returned  to  Augusta  with  his  company,  and,  in  September, 
married  Amanda  Millen. 
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From  his  American  ancestors,  Captain  Abram  and 
Elizabeth  Martin,  and  through  their  son,  Captain  Marshall 
Martin  of  the  pioneer  days  of  Indian  fighting  and  Revolu¬ 
tionary  War,  the  mantle  of  the  Fighting  Martins  came 
down  through  the  years  to  the  War  Between  the  States,  to 
fall  on  the  shoulders  of  grey  haired  Charles  Barclay  Mar¬ 
tin,  veteran  of  the  Seminole  war.  Fie  put  on  a  uniform 
again,  that  of  Confederate  gray. 

Beyond  the  age  of  active  service,  he  was  Second  Lieu¬ 
tenant  of  Company  A  of  the  Silver  Grays,  a  battalion  of 
militia  organized  for  the  protection  of  the  city,  while  the 
fighting  forces  were  away  on  the  battle  fronts. 

His  oldest  son,  Charles  Barclay  Martin,  Jr.,  was  a  pri¬ 
vate  in  Grandberry’s  Texas  Brigade,  Clayborn’s  Division, 
Chatham’s  Corps,  Army  of  Tennessee. 

Edmund  Randolph  Martin  enlisted  in  Washington  Ar¬ 
tillery  of  Augusta  at  Pensacola,  Florida,  December  1862. 
He  was  transferred  to  Scott’s  Light  Battery,  Smith’s  Brig¬ 
ade,  Chattanooga  Division  of  the  Army  of  Tennessee.  He 
died  in  Ford’s  Hospital  in  Chattanooga,  March  1863,  of 
fever. 

A  third  son,  John  Millen  Martin,  enlisted  in  Walker 
Light  Infantry,  Company  “ll,”  First  Regiment,  Georgia 
Volunteers. 

A  fourth  son,  Marshall  Martin,  was  about  fifteen  years 
of  age  when  the  last  call  for  troops  came.  He  was  then  a, 
student  at  Milledgeville,  but  he  enlisted  with  the  Cadets 
from  the  Georgia  Military  Institute  at  Marietta,  Georgia, 
and  was  in  service  until  Lee’s  surrender. 

It  is  this  Cadet  Marshall  Martin,  the  last  Marshall  Mar¬ 
tin  of  his  line,  whose  history  we  shall  briefly  sketch,  for 
it  is  through  him,  seventh  in  lineal  descent  from  Captain 
Abram  Martin  and  Elizabeth  Marshall,  his  wife,  that  this 
line  runs. 
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CADET  MARSHALL  MARTIN 


In  the  year  1 862.  Marshall 
Martin  was  a  student  at  the 
old  Richmond  Academy.  At 
twelve  years  of  age  he  look¬ 
ed  a  youth  much  older.  The 
war  touched  him  very  deep¬ 
ly.  Twice  during  his  four¬ 
teenth  year,  he  ran  away  and 
enlisted,  and  each  time  was 
returned  to  his  studies  by  his 
father.  There  came  a  time, 
however,  when  that  father 
realized  his  young  son  might 
have  to  go,  and  he  entered 
him  as  a  Cadet  at  Milledge- 
ville.  It  was  only  a  short 
time  when  the  depleted  Ar¬ 
mies  of  the  South  had  to  be 
filled.  Then  Georgia  called 
Ex-Cadet  Marshall  Martin  for  her  Cadets  for  that  last 
(War  Between  the  States)  bitter  year  of  fighting.  Young 

Martin  enlisted  with  the  Ca- 
dets  from  the  Georgia  Military  Institute  at' Marietta,  Geor¬ 
gia: 


He  was  a  member  of  Company  “B”  under  Captain 
Victor  Mangot,  with  Major  Capers  commanding  the  bat¬ 
talion.  While  generally  used  for  skirmish  duty,  these  boys, 
ranging  in  age  from  twelve  to  twenty  years,  received  their 

baptism  of  fire  in  the  Battle  of  Resaca.  On  that  day  they 
were -placed  in  regular  battle  line. 


Lieutenant  James  Oats  of  the  Ninth  Illinois  Mounted 
Infantry,  wrote  of  these  bodys:  “It  was  uding  the  advence- 
ment  of  that  day,  May  9th,  1864,  that  we  first  came  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  Georgia  Cadets.  After  a  volley  by  the  Cadets, 

our  men  charged  them.”  In  that  encounter  not  a  Cadet 
was  lost.  (See  Rogers  History.)  There  was  one  occasion 
during  Sherman’s  March  through  Georgia,  when  the  Ca- 
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dels  fought  a  detachment  of  his  seasoned  veterans  and  won 
a  decided  victory. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  first  day  of  the  Battle  of  Oconee 
Bridge,  the  Cadets  were  formed  in  line  on  the  west  side 
of  the  river,  and  there  met  Sherman’s  men.  There  was 
sharp  firing  for  a  short  time,  then  the  Federals  went  off 
toward  the  uplands  Suspecting  they  had  gone  for  rein¬ 
forcements,  Major  Capers  withdrew  his  boys  to  the.  east 
side  of  the  river,  and  entrenched  them  behind  hastily  pre¬ 
pared  breastworks  of  fence  rails,  trees,  logs  and  trestle 
posts.  It  was  not  long  before  the  Federals  returned  with 
reinforcements,  expecting  to  find  the  Cadets  still  on  the 
west  side,  where  they  could  easily  surround  them  and  drive 
them  into  the  river.  Instead,  they  were  met  with  shot  and 
shell,  and  completely  demoralized. 

One  of  Kilpatrick’s  men,  taken  prisoner  the  next  day 
at  Ball’s  Ferry,  said,  “The  Cadets  killed  forty  of  our  men 
yesterday,  when  we  went  to  bag  them.”  (See  Rogers  His¬ 
tory.) 

One  old  Texas  veteran  gave  the  Cadets  a  nickname: 
that  seemed  most  appropriate.  A  detachment  of  the  Army 
was  ordered  to  mobilize  at  a  given  place.  The  Cadets  were 
the  last  to  arrive.  Hungry,  ragged  and  covered  with  dust, 
they  came  swinging  down  the  road.  Two  old  Texans, 
leaning  on  their  guns,  watched  them  coming.  “Who  be 
them?”  asked  one.  “Them  be  the  Georgia  Cadets,”  was 
the  reply. 

“Cadets?”  ejaculated  the  first.  “You  mean  the  Geor¬ 
gia  Kittens!” 

“Wall,”  concluded  his  comrade,  “Cadets  or  kittens, 
they  sho’  can  scratch  like  the  devil!” 

But  even  grim  war  could  not  always  keep  the  spirits 
of  the  scratching  kittens  down.  A  number  of  high  army 
officials  was  to  meet  at  a  small  town  for  a  conference. 
The  hotel  manager  had  scoured  the  country  around  for 
turkeys  enough  to  give  them  a  turkey  supper.  The  Cadets 
happened  to  be  in  town,  and  they  were  hungry.  When  the 
manager  threw  open  the  dining  room  doors,  he  was  horri¬ 
fied  to  see  those  boys  “charge  the  breastworks,”  while 
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Major  Capers  was  obligingly  busy  elsewhere.  The  memory 
of  that  incident  would  bring  a  chuckle  to  an  ex-cadet,  long 
after  his  hair  was  gray. 

The  Cadets  were  the  last  to  leave  Savannah  before 
Sherman’s  Army  entered.  At  the  time  of  Lee’s  surrender, 
they  were  at  Augusta  waiting  order  to  join  General  John¬ 
son  in  North  Carolina.  But  Johnson’s  surrender  soon  fol¬ 
lowed  that  of  Lee  and  the  Cadets  lay  down  their  arms  in 
Augusta.  They  were  the  last  organized  troops  of  the  Con¬ 
federacy  east  of  the  Mississippi.  (See  Roger’s  History.) 

When  war  ended  and  the  dangers  of  reconstruction 
finally  adjusted,  Marshall  Martin  became  a  cotton  buyer  in 
Augusta.  For  years  he  was  a  well  known  figure  on  Cotton 
Row. 

In  1883,  he  was  stationed  in  Fort  Valley,  Georgia,  and 
there,  in  1884,  he  married  Lula  Long,  daughter  of  Capt. 
Abram  Heath  Long.  A  few  years  later  he  moved  to  Amer- 
icus,  Georgia,  and  made  his  home. 

He  was  a  member  of  Camp  Sumter  Confederate  Vet¬ 
erans,  and  received  his  Cross  of  Honor  from  the  Americus 
Chapter  of  U.  D.  C. 

He  died  very  suddenly  at  the  Richland  Inn,  Richland, 
Georgia,  February  9,  1912,  and  was  buried  in  Americus. 

At  the  call  of  taps  from  the  bugler  of  Camp  Sumter, 
the  old  veterans  stood  with  bowed  head  as  ex-Cadet  Mar¬ 
tin,  the  last  Marshall  Martin  of  his  line,  joined  the  invisible 
Bivouac  of  his  comrades  of  the  Lost  Cause. 

HARRIET  ANDERSON  MARTIN 

There  was  no  descendant  of  Abram  and  Elizabeth  Mar¬ 
tin  more  worthy  of  a  crown  of  remembrance,  than  was 
Harriet  Anderson  Martin,  this  daughter  of  their  son,  Ed¬ 
mund  Randolph  Martin.  She  waived  no  flag,  she  fired  no 
gun,  but  she  did  her  soldier  duty  on  the  home  front. 

When  the  twin  babies  of  her  brother,  Charles,  were 
born,  he  faced  the  grim  fact  that  his  wife  must  die.  To 
the  dying  mother,  the  one  thought  was,  to  whom  could 
she  trust  her  precious  children,  the  comfort  of  her  hus¬ 
band,  and  preservation  of  her  home.  There  was  one,  the 
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young  sister  of  her  husband— Harriet.  She,  also,  had  been 
left  an  orphan,  and  knew  what  it  was  to  be  motherless. 
Harriet  was  only  twenty  years  of  age  when  her  brother 
called  her.  She  came,  gave  her  promise,  and  the  soul  of 
Amanda  Millen  Martin  went  to  her  eternal  home,  com¬ 
forted.  . 

The  older  children  were  boys;  the  twin  babies,  girls, 
and  the  others  too  young  to  care  for  themselves. 

Harriet  was  a  beautiful  girl,  with  soft  brown  eyes  and 
a  stately  presence.  Her  life  was  already  planned,  but  she 
gave  up  her  prospects  of  an  individual  life,  fully  realizing 

the  price  she  must  pay.  She  put  aside  her  own  dreams 
for  the  motherless  children  of  her  brother.  Who  can  esti¬ 
mate  the  crosses  she  bore,  the  problems  that  confronted 
her,  and  the  awful  sense  of  responsibility  that  oppressed 

her  always  and  like  other  mothers,  she  had  to  stand  aside 
and  let  the  Death  Angel  come.  By  sick  beds  and  open 
graves,  she-,  prayed  her  mother-prayers.  In  the  days  of 
plenty,  before  the  War  between  the  States,  she  gave  them 
all  of  her  life  and  shared  theirs  in  full. 

Four  of  the  boys,  in  their  uniforms  of  Confederate 
gray,  she  kissed  goodbye  when  they  left  to  fight  for  the 
South.  One  was  returned  to  her  asleep  beneath  the  Stars 
and  Bars,  ahd  laid  to  rest  beside  his  forefathers  in  the 
cemetery  at  Augusta.  Another  brother  was  laid  beside 
him,  from  an  accidental  discharge  of  his  gun. 

When  the  other  three  young  soldiers,  war  weary  and 
sad,  came  back  to  an  impoverished  home — when  recon¬ 
struction  days  so  tried  the  souls  of  Southern  men,  Harriet 

was  not  too  proud  to  take  up  her  needle  to  aid  them  in 
financial  reverses.  She  stood  guard  on  her  post  of  duty 
until  those  boys  and  girls  were  grown  men  and  women. 

To  those  girls,  “Mama  Tatta”  was  a  tender  mother;  to 
the  boys,  a  guiding  spirit.  When,  in  the  fullness  of  time — 
her  hair  white  for  the  harvest — she  lay  down  for  the  long 
sleep,  those  men  and  women,  children  of  her  love  and  ser¬ 
vice,  were  not  ashamed  of  the  tears  that  fell  like  rain  at 
her  loss.  To  many  in  Augusta,  “Miss  Harriet”  had  been  a 
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friend  in  need.  Surely,  of  such  a  woman  it  can  be  said, 
“Her  children  shall  rise  up  and  call  her  blessed.” 

THE  DAUGHTERS  OF  CHARLES  BARCLAY  MARTIN 

Julia  Virginia 

Of  the  three  daughters  of  Charles  Barclay  Martin, 
Julia  Virginia  was  the  eldest.  She  was  only  eighteen  years 
of  age  when  civil  strife  broke  upon  America.  Living  in 
Augusta,  at  the  very  gateway  of  South  Carolina  where 
sectional  bitterness  burned  so  fiercely,  she  was  exposed, 
as  were  all  others,  to  the  depredations  of  camp  followers 
of  both  armies,  especially  of  Negro  troops  who  had  joined 
the  Federals.  This  was  especially  true  in  the  days  of  Re¬ 
construction,  when  so  many  ex-slaves  turned  against  their 
former  owners  and,  aided  by  the  carpet  baggers  of  the 
North,  held  for  a  time  the  reins  of  government.  There 
were  many,  many  exceptions  to  this  attitude  of  the  slaves. 
All  over  the  South  there  were  faithful  Negroes  who  still 
clung  to  “old  Marsa  and  old  Miss,”  even  when  their  loyal¬ 
ty  threatened  their  own  lives. 

No  followers  of  titled'  noblemen  in  fiction  were  proud¬ 
er  of  the  flag  they  followed  than  the  Southern  Negro,  of 
the  social  standing  of  the  families  to  whom  they  belonged 
“fo  de  war,”  and  many  of  them  were  true  to  their  death. 
They  were  faithful  to  their  white  folks  and  the  children 
they  helped  to  rear.  Many  a  man,  on  leaving  for  the  front, 
would  clasp  the  hand  of  a  trusted  slave,  and  with  tears 
in  his  eyes  say,  “Take  care  of  my  wife  and  children,  Jack, 
I’m  leaving  them  in  your  care.”  And,  with  answering 
tears,  the  promise  would  come,  “De  good  Lord  be  wid  you 
Master,  shan’t  nothin’  tech  em  while  Jack  lib.’  ” 

Just  such  a  slave  was  old  Uncle  Jeff,  in  the  family  of 
Charles  Barclay  Martin.  “Mars  Charles”  was  his  God  and 
his  children,  Jeff’s  especial  charge.  “Mars  Charles,”  of  the 
Silver  Grays,  did  not  go  off  to  fight,  but  his  boys  did,  and 
Jeff  was  a  tower  of  strength  to  those  left  at  home.  He 
buried  their  silver,  hid  their  treasures,  kept  them  informed 
of  any  movement  of  soldiers  or  Negroes  that  might  mean 
danger,  and  guarded  the  two  little  girls  with  untiring  eyes. 
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Long  after  the  war  ended,  white  haired  and  bent  with 
years,  Uncle  Jeff  lived  ip  a  little  cabin  on  the  back  lot 
of  the  Martin  heme,  content  to  remain  a  friend  and  helper 
of  the  Martin  family.  He  still  felt  free  to  correct  “his 
chillun,”  tho  they  were  men  and  women  grown.  His  tears 
mingled  with  theirs  when  death  or  trouble  came,  and  his 
prayers  were  whispered  in  the  ears  to  the  same  God,  who 
is  Father  of  black  and  white  alike.  A  friend  as  well  as 
servant,  he  was  a  slave  in  devotion  only.  Uncle  Jeff  was 
free;  Charles  Martin  had  given  him  his  freedom  long  be¬ 
fore  the  war.  To  all  loyal  souls  such  as  Jeff,  the  South 
has,  and  always  will,  pay  the  tribute  of  remembrance  in 
song  and  story.  When  Jeff  died,  he  was  so  old  that  friends 
of  his  own  color  were  gone.  His  “white  folks”  rode  in  his 
funeral  procession,  and  the  young  men  of  the  family  were 
his  pallbearers. 

On  April  23,  1866,  Julia  Virginia  Martin  married  W.- 
Hayden  Jones.  The  family  of  Mr.  Jones  was  from  Pent- 
thame,  Massachusetts,  but  the  South  had  claimed  them 
for  years.  The  children  of  that  marriage  were: 

Cora  Lee  Jones,  born  Feb.  10,  1867.  Died  Oct.  5,  1907. 

Hattie  Martin  Jones,  born  Jan.  1,  1873.  Died  June  3, 
1940. 

Generations  of  Julia  Virginia  Martin,  wife  of  William 
Hayden  Jones,  were  as  follows: 

Cora  Lee  Jones,  born  February  10,  1867,  died  October 
5,  1907,  and  Eugene  M.  Hudson,  born  January  21,  1866, 
married  June  21,  1887.  They  had  only  one  child,  Eugene 
Marshall  Hudson,  who  was  born  December  11,  1896,  died 
May  26,  1897. 

Eugene  M.  Hudson  was  a  native  Georgian,  a  citizen  of 
Newnan.  Fhom  there  he  went  to  Atlanta,  and  was  as¬ 
sociated  in  business  with  McCord,  Steward  Company.  Now, 
1940,  a  retired  business  man,  he  makes  his  home  in  At¬ 
lanta. 

Hattie  Martin  Jones,  born  January  1,  1873,  died  June 
3,  1940,  and  Ernest  Lee  Rhodes,  born  August  8,  - - ,  mar¬ 

ried  December  9,  1912. 

Children  of  that  marriage  were  Harret  Senseney 
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Rhodes,  born  September  22,  1913,  and  Virginia  Ernestine 
Rhodes,  born  December  1,  1914,  who  died  May  16,  1932. 

RHODES 

Ernest  Lee  Rhodes  was  a  Virginian.  His  father  was 
Frank  P.  Rhodes,  of  Lexington,  Virginia.  His  mother  was 
Martha  Senseney,  of  Middletown,  Virginia.  Through  the 
maternal  line,  his  lineage  goes  back  to  the  Senseneys  of 
England.  Sir  Peter  Senseney,  her  father’s  uncle,  held 
grants  of  land  at  Winchester,  Virginia,  and  the  grants  are 
still  recorded  there.  The  St.  Louis  branch  of  the  Senseney 
family  hold  in  their  possession  the  Coat  of  Arms  that  once 
hung  upon  the  castle  walls  in  England.  The  ancestors  of 
this  line  of  Rhodes  fought  on  the  side  of  England  in  the 
Revolutionary  War.  Mr.  Rhodes  is  a  prominent  business 
man  of  Atlanta,  Georgia.  Years  ago  he  established  the 
popular  millinery  firm  of  Ernest  Lee  Rhodes  Company, 
with  their  own  designers  and  Paris  buyers.  The  Rhodes 
hats  were  features  of  especial  note  among  the  well  dressed 
in  the  South. 

IIALL-RIIODES 

Harriet  Senseney  Rhodes,  daughter  of  Ernest  Lee 
Rhodes  and  Hattie  Martin  Jones,  his  wife,  born  Septem¬ 
ber  22,  1913,  and  Warren  Allison  Hall,  born  - : - , 

married  June  4,  1930.  Children  of  that  marriage  were:  Vir¬ 
ginia  Katherine  Hall,  born  July  31,  1933,  and  Harret  Sen¬ 
seney  Hall,  born  June  10,  1938. 

Warren  Rhodes  Hall  and  Elizabeth  Martin  Hall,  twins, 
were  born  January  3,  1941.  Elizabeth  Martin  Hall  died 
March  4,  1941. 

Ernestine  Linda  Hall,  was  born  July  6,  1943. 

An  item  of  unusual  interest  connected  with  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  Harret  Rhodes  and  Warren  Hall  was  the  fact  that 
the  cap  of  Duchess  lace  which  Harriet  wore  with  her  bridal 
veil  was  the  same  cap  worn  by  her  ancestor-grandmother 
of  five  generations  before,  the  Countess  of  Aberdeen,  at 
her  own  marriage  in  London.  To  the  family,  it  is  a  price¬ 
less  heirloom — not  for  its  intrinsic  value  alone,  but,  also, 
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for  the  romantic  conjectures  of  how  many  fair  heads  it  had 
adorned  on  the  most  important  occasion  of  their  lives,  and 
its  long  journey  from  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  to  the  young 
America.  It  came  through  the  Millen  family,  but  whether 
it  was  brought  by  an  uncle,  Sir  William  Keith,  of  Aber¬ 
deen,  or  the  bride  of  his  nephew,  Stephen  Millen,  is  not 
known.  It  finally  came  into’  possession  of  Amanda  Millen, 
wife  of  Charles  Barclay  Martin.  At  her  death  it  was  kept 
by  Miss  Harriet  Martin  until  it  descended  to  Mrs.  Ernest 
Lee  Rhodes,  and  was  worn  by  her  daughter,  Harriet,  at  her 
wedding. 

HALL 

Warren  Hall  is  of  Welsh-English  ancestry.  His  gene¬ 
alogy  on  the  paternal  side  is  most  interesting,  beginning  in 
Wales  in  the  year  300.  He  has  in  his  library,  a  complete 
and  authentic  history  of  his  family  lineage  on  both  paternal 
and  maternal  lines.  In  this  short  sketch,  we  shall  touch 
briefly  upon  the  origin  of  the  family  and  the  lineage  des¬ 
cent  of  the  American  branch.  He  is  a  direct  descendant 
of  the  Gilman  and  Shuburue  line,  originating  with  Coel 
Godric,  King  of  Great  Britain,  and  Duke  of  Colchester. 
Robert  Gilman  lived  at  King,  England,  and  there  his  son, 
Edward,  was  born  about  1587.  It  was  this  Edward,  the 
immigrant,  who  came  to  America  with  his  wife,  three  sons 
and  two  daughters,  embarking  at  Goswich  on  the  good 
ship,  Diligence,  and  reaching  Boston,  Massachusetts,  on 
August  10,  1638.  The  direct  paternal  line  of  Warren  Hall 
.runs  through  this  son,  Edward. 

The  mother,  of  Warren  Hall  was  born  in  Liverpool, 
England,  and  was  brought  to  America  when  quite  a  small 
child. 

The  history  of  the  family  from  Coel  Godric,  King  of 
Great  Britain,  can  be  found  complete  in  the  Hall  family 
book.  Copying  from  later  years,  we  have  the  following: 

Jeremiah  Gilman,  born  1780,  died  1839.  Married  Sallie 
Shuburue,  born  1789,  who  died  1837. 

Their  daughter,  Eliza  Jane,  born  1808,  married  Ezra 
Keys.  Their  daughter,  Sarah  Jane  Keys,  married  Warren 
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Hall.  Their  son,  Warren  Ezra  Hall,  married  Katherine 
Jones,  and  their  son,  Warren  Allison  Hall,  married  Harriet 
Senseney  Rhodes,  June  4,  1930. 

ANNIE  AND  IIATTIE  MARTIN 

After  the  death  of  their  beloved  aunt,  Harriet  Ander¬ 
son  Martin,  these  two  sisters,  Annie  and  Hattie,  youngest 
daughters  of  Charles  Barclay  Martin,  made  their  home  to¬ 
gether.  Hattie,  the  youngest,  took  over  the  housekeeping, 
and  Annie  was  the  business  head. 

Though  she  was  young,  the  War  Between  the  States 
was  very  real  to  Annie,  and  to  her  a  never-to-be-forgotten 
memory.  She  was  only  ten  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  the 
Freeman  Riot.  Annie  carried  a  scar  on  her  nose  for  many 
years  as  a  result  of  being  at  the  wrong  place  at  the  wrong 
time. 

The  Freeman  and  Martin  families  were  friends,  and 
Annie  was  spending  the  night  at  the  Freeman  home.  Mrs. 
Freeman  was  a  Southerner  of  the  old  school.  High  spirit¬ 
ed,  and  with  a  decided  prejudice  against  any  familiarity 
from  Negro  servants,  she  generally  spoke  her  mind  quite 
freely  upon  occasions.  One  afternoon  a  squad  of  Negro 
soldiers  entered  her  back  yard  without  asking  permission, 
and  went  to  the  well  for  water.  They  drank  from  the  well 
bucket,  ignoring  the  dipper.  Mrs.  Freeman  stepped  upon 
the  back  porch  and  ordered  them  out,  with  a  few  caustic 
remarks,  about  their  black  lips  on  her  bucket.  One  soldier 
started  to  the  house  when  another  said,  “Wait,  we  kin  tend 
to  that  later.” 

That  night  a  party  of  friends  came  to  spend  the  even¬ 
ing  with  the  son  and  daughter  of  the  house.  About  eleven 
o’clock  there  was  a  shot,  and  a  howl  from  the  yard  dog. 
Everyone  sprang  up,  listening.  Then  a  fusillade  of  shots 
against  the  house,  and  shadowy  figures  could  be  seen  in 
the  yard.  “Negro  soldiers,”  was  whispered.  More  shots, 
and  they  realized  they  were  beseiged  by  Negro  troopers. 
All  carried  arms  in  those  days.  The  men  fired  a  volley 
and  shooting  became  general.  Windows  cracked  and  bul¬ 
lets  fell  into  the  room.  The  white  men  were  at  a  disad- 
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vantage.  They  could  not  see  their  targets  without  expos¬ 
ing  themselves  to  certain  death,  and  there  was  very  little 
ammunition.  To  attempt  to  go  for  aid  was  to  be  shot  down. 
Finally,  the  family  had  to.  barricade  themselves  upstairs. 

i 

Just  before  dawn,  one  young  man  succeeded  in  getting 
away  to  carry  the  news  to  headquarters.  A  Federal  of¬ 
ficer  came  with  soldiers,  put  the  Negroes  under  arrest,  ex¬ 
pressed  sincere  regret  for  the  outrage  and  left  a  guard  for 
their  protection. 

It  was  strange  that  in  all  that  hail  of  bullets,  the  only 
one  in  the  house  struck  was  the  child,  Annie  Martin.  A 
flying  bullet  plowed  a  surface  wound  on  her  nose.  The 
scar  remained  for  years  to  remind  her  of  that  night  of  ter¬ 
ror,  and  the  wound  came,  despite  the  fact  that  she  prayed 
desperately  all  .  night.  The  faster  the  shots  came,  the 
louder  she  prayed. 

One  young  man  was  so  amused,  he  wrote  a  few  verses 
and  called  them  “Little  Annie  Prays.”  After  she  was  an 
old  woman,  one  Augusta  newspaper,  in  speaking  of  the 
Freeman  Riot,  again  printed  the  verses. 

Annie  Martin  became  a  business  woman  of  unusual 
ability.  Possessing  a  beautiful  voice,  she  sang  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  churches  in  Augusta  in  addition  to  her  other  work. 
When  her  voice  failed,  she  established  the  Martin  School 

of  Stenography  in  the  city,  which  proved  to  be  a  success¬ 
ful  venture.  The  sisters  pooled  their  resources,  and  as  an 
investment,  built  a  beautiful  home  in  a  fashionable  suburb 
of  Augusta.  This  home  was  destroyed  by  fire,  with  all  of 
its  lovely  furnishings,  while  rented  to  a  Northern  family 

for  the  winter.  Due  to  some  defect  in  fire  requirements, 
much  of  the  insurance  was  lost.  Miss  Martin  sold  her 
business  and  the  sisters  moved  to  Inverness,  Florida,  where 
Annie  accepted  a  lucrative  position.  Here  they  lived  for 
twenty  years.  Hattie  became  an  invalid.  After  furteen 

years  of  suffering,  it  became  apparent  that  she  must  die, 
and  she  asked  to  be  taken  back  to  Augusta.  With  friends, 
they  began  the  long  journey.  On  reaching  Cordele  they 
saw  that  the  end  was  near,  and  carried  her  to  a  hospital. 
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Within  a  few  hours,  Hattie  Martin  passed  away  May  28, 
1928. 

Miss  Annie  Martin  was  living  in  Atlanta  in  1941. 
Weakened  by  time  and  almost  blind,  this  once  vivid  busi¬ 
ness  woman  lived  quietly.  Her  store  house  of  memory  was 
rich  in  experience  of  the  past,  which  appealed  to  all  her 
friends.  She  took  a  vital  interest  in  passing  events  of  those 
days. 

MARSHALL 

The  following  sketch  of  the  family  of  Elizabeth  Mar¬ 
shall,  wife  of  Captain  Abram  Martin,  is  taken  from  old  his¬ 
tories,  from  Bibles  of  different  Marshall  families,  where 
it  was  the  old  time  custom  to  record  family  events  in 
Bibles  and  on  tombstones. 

Many  of  the  facts  have  been  taken  from  the  book, 
'“The  Marshall  Family,”  by  Paxton,  himself  a .  descendant. 

Tradition  is  not  the  only  authority  for  this  sketch,  and 
the  claims  of  the  family  that  they  were  descended  from 
William  de  Mareshall,  who  came  over  with  William  the 
Conqueror.  The  dates  of  marriages,  births  and  deaths 
were  too  broken  to  vouch  for  their  authenticity.  But  there 
is  enough  known  facts  of  history  to  support  the  claim  of 
these  traditions. 

The  facts,  as  recorded  since  the  first  Marshall  came 
to  America,  is  so  merged  with  the  history  of  our  country 
that  those  facts  cannot  be  disputed. 

But,  of  the  truth  of  any  claims  before  they  came,  the 
broken  lines  only  can  be  given.  As  his  name  implies,  Wil¬ 
liam  de  Mareshall  was  a  commander  in  the  Army  of  In¬ 
vasion.  After  him  came  John  Marshall,  a  nephew  of  the 
great  Earl  of  Pembroke.  The  estates  of  the  Earl  were  on 
the  border  of  Wales.  On  the  death  of  King  John,  Pem¬ 
broke  was  made  Mareshall  of  England,  and  on  the  crown¬ 
ing  of  the  infant  king,  he  was  appointed  Protector  of  the 
Kingdom.  He  married  the  daughter  and  only  child  of 
Richard,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  surnamed  Strongbow. 

Strongbow,  in  1772,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II,  conquer¬ 
ed  the  Irish  and  reinstated  Dermot,  King  of  Leister.  On 
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the  death  of  Strongbow,  this  Mareshall,  Earl  of  Pem¬ 
broke,  succeeded  to  Strongbow’s  estates  in  Ireland.  As 
Protector  of  England  and  guardian  of  the  infant  king, 
Pembroke  sent  his  nephew,  John  Marshall,  to  Ireland  and 
commissioned  him  Mareshall  of  Ireland. 

This  John  Marshall,  Mareshall  of  Ireland,  is  men¬ 
tioned  by  Irish  historians  as  the  leader  of  nobility,  in  their 
efforts  to  gain  for  Ireland  the  benefits  of  magna  charta. 

The  elder  William  was  loyal  to  his  king,  true  guardian 
to  the  king’s  infant  son,  and  Protector  of  England,  but  at 
his  death-  his  sons  lost  favor  at  court. 

The  descendants  of  John  Marshall,  nephew  of  the 
Earl,  still  resided  in  the  north  of  Ireland  and  still  handed 
down  the  family  names  of  John,  Thomas  and  William. 
After  the  confiscation  of  the  Pembroke  estates  in  Ire¬ 
land,  we  hear  no  more  of  the  Marshalls  until  they  appear 
again  in  history  in  1558.  At  the  battle  of  Calias,  Captain 
John  Marshall  destinguished  himself  for  bravery,  but  was 
severely  wounded  at  the  capture  of  the  city.-  He  went 
back  to  Ireland,  married  late  in  life,  lived  quietly,  died 
and  was  buried  there.  His  grandson,  another  John  Mar¬ 
shall,  was  captain  of  cavalry,  a  staunch  supporter  of 

Charles  I,  and  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  He  led  his  troops 
in  the  Battle  of  Edgehill  and  from  that  time  until  the  im¬ 
prisonment  of  Charles,  was  actively  engaged  in  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  king. 

At  the  fall  of  Charles,  unwilling  to  live  under  the  rule 
of  Cromwell,  he  came  to  America  with  his  family  about 
1650. 

Such  is  the  account  as  given  by  histories  and  family 
traditions  of  the  descent  of  the  Marshalls  from  William  de 
Mareshall.  These  traditions,  coming  down  from  father 
to  child,  the  families  have  always  cherished  as  a  mark  of 
respect  and  loyalty  to  their  forefathers.  Whatever  the 
truth  of  these  traditions  before  the  Battle  of  Calias,  the 
Captain  John  Marshall,  wounded  there,  was  the  great¬ 
grandfather  of  the  Captain  John  Harshall  who  led  his 
troops  for  Charles  I,  at  Edgehill,  and  it  was  this  same 
Captain  John  Marshall  who  came  to  America  and  founded 
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the  American  branch,  from  whom  descended  Elizabeth 
Marshall,  wife  of  Captain  Abram  Martin. 

When  he  came  to  this  country,  Captain  Marshall  im¬ 
mediately  identified  himself  with  the  Colonies.  In  Camp¬ 
bell’s  History  of  Virginia,  he  was  given  the  credit  of  put¬ 
ting  an  end  to  the  Indian  trouble  in  that  Colony. 

The  old  Indian  fighter  may  have  had  other  children 
but  it  seems  there  were  only  two  sons,  Thomas  and  Wil¬ 
liam.  Thomas  was  called  “Thomas,  the  farmer.”  Beyond 
being  the  son  of  Captain  John  Marshall,  he  was  a  farmer 

of  no  especial  importance.  He  married  Martha  - — , 

lived  quietly  and  in  no  way  distinguished  himself.  He 
was  born  in  Eastern  Virginia  about  1655,  and  died  in  1704 
in  Washington  Parish,  Westmoreland  County,  Virginia. 
“Thcmas,  the  farmer”  had  two  sons.  William,  the  eldest 
son,  born  about  1685,  married  in  Westmoreland  County, 
Virginia,  and  was  the  father  of  Colonel  William  Marshall, 
of  Mechlenburg  and  the  Revolutionary  War.  The  second 
son,  Captain  John  Marshall,  of  “The  Forest,”  was  born  in 
Westmoreland  County  about  1700.  He  married  Elizabeth 
Markham  about  1722.  He  was  a  Captain  of  Militia  and  a 
man  of  great  influence. 

“Thomas,  the  farmer”  left  most  of  his  property  to  his 
eldest  son,  William,  in  his  will,  but  the  Records  of  Con¬ 
veyance  of  the  county  show  that  William  Marshall,  of  King 
and  Queens  County,  did  convey  to  John  Marshall,  of  West¬ 
moreland  County,  1200  acres  of  land  on  Appomatox  Creek, 
Washington  Parish.  This  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
estate,  “The  Forest,”  conveyed  by  William  to  his  younger 
brother,  John.  This  William  Marshall  had  two  children. 
The  eldest,  a*  son,  who  was  the  grandfather  of  .  Chief  Jus¬ 
tice  John  Marshall.  The  other  child,  a  daughter,  Elizabeth, 
married  Captain  Abram  Martin  and  was  the  mother  of  the 
first  Marshall  Martin  of  the  Virginia  line.  He  was  one  of 
the  eight  brothers  who  fought  in  the  Revolution,  and  some¬ 
times  called  “The  Fighting  Martins.” 

Thomas  Marshall,  the  father  of  Chief  Justice  John 
Marshall,  was  a  major  in  the  famous  Culpepper  Minute 
Men,  of  the  Revolution,  and  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  himself 
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a  captain.  All  students  of  history  know  that  the  Minute 
Men  had  their  own  especial  place  in  that  war.  Their  uni¬ 
form,  if  such  it  could  be  called,  and  their  flag,  had  their 
own  peculiar  significance  and  appealed  to  something  deep, 
strong  and  uncompromising  in  the  heart  of  every  Amer¬ 
ican.  Their  flag  bore  in  the  center  a  rattlesnake  coiled  for 
striking,  and  beneath  the  serpent  the  words  “Don’t  tread 
on  me.”  On  the  other  side,  the  inscription  “Liberty  or 
Death — Culpepper  Minute  Men.”  They  wore  buck  tails  in 
their  hats  and  scalping  knives  and  tomahawks  hung  at  their 
belts.  Chief  Justice  John  Marshall  was  born  in  German¬ 
town,  Virginia  and  became  one  of  the  ablest  jurists  of  his 
day.  It  has  been  said  of  him  that  “He  found  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  paper  and  made  it  power.”  He  went  as  envoy  to 
France  in  1798.  In  1799,  he  entered  Congress;  in  i300,  took 
office  at  Secretary  of  State.  In  1801,  he  was  nominated 
Chief  Justice  of  United  States  by  President  John  Adams, 
and  confirmed  unanimously  by  the  Senate.  He  held  this 
office  thirty-four  years,  dying  in  Philadelphia  July  6,  1835. 

In  1901,  through  the  efforts  of  the  D.  A.  R.  Chapter  of 
Augusta,  there  was  instituted  a  “John  Marshall  Day.” 
This  day  was  to  be  set  aside  and  observed  with  appropri¬ 
ate  ceremonies  in  honor  of  Chief  Justice  John  Marshall, 
not  only  as  one  of  the  outstanding  men  of  America,  but  as 
an  officer  of  the  Revolutionary  War. 

He  was  a  direct  descendant  of  the  John  Marshall  who 
came  to  America  from  Ireland.  The  Atlanta  Journal,  un¬ 
der  date  of  February  16,  1901,  gave  a  detailed  account  of 
that  first  instituting  and  celebration  of  John  Marshall  Day. 
It  printed  the  most  important  papers  read,  and  gave  the 
story  of  the  traditional  descent  of  that  line  of  Marshalls 
from  William  de  Mareshall,  and  all  histories  and  facts  con¬ 
nected  therewith.  The  old  home  of  Chief  Justice  John 
Marshall  in  Virginia  has  been  insured  continuously  since 
February  24,  1796,  in  the  Mutual  Assurance  Society  of  Vir¬ 
ginia. 
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SPONSORS  OF  MEMBERSHIP  IN  “COLONIAL  DAMES 

OF  AMERICA” 

We  are  indebted  to  Miss  Annie  Robertson  Martin, 
daughter  of  Charles  Barclay  Martin,  for  much  information 
concerning  the  Martin-Millen  ancestry  in  America. 

On  the  death  of  her  aunt  and  foster  mother,  Miss  Har¬ 
riet  Anderson  Martin,  she  came  into  possession  of  many 
family  papers.  She  has  a  chart  of  the  founding  of  the  Mar¬ 
tin  family  name  in  England,  to  their  coming  to  America, 
and  of  the  first  American  born.  From  that  date,  they 
have  the  history  of  their  aid  in  nation  building  until  the 
present  year,  1939.  There  were  copies  of  records  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  old  family  Bibles,  and  many  Army  commissions, 
from  the  Wars  of  the  Colonies,  to  the  wars  of  more  recent 
dates.  Miss  Martin  has  kindly  consented  to  the  use  of  the 
information  in  her  Colonial  Dames  membership  papers,  to 
establish  authentically  the  lineal  descent  of  this  branch 
of  the  Martin  family  from  the  statesmen,  William  Randolph 
of  Virginia,  and  Stephen  Millen,  of  Georgia.  Those  two 
were  the  ancestors  upon  whose  eligibility  Miss  Annie  Rob¬ 
ertson  Martin  entered  the  Society. 

William  Randolph,  of  Virginia,  one  of  the  most  prom¬ 
inent  of  the  statesmen  of  his  time,  was  the  son  of  Richard 
Randolph  and  Elizabeth  Ryland,  his  wife.  The  father  lived 
and  died  in  England.  He  came  from  an  ancient  and  promi¬ 
nent  family  of  Sussex  County.  This  Richard  Randolph  was 
a'  son  of  William  Randolph  and  Dorothy  Lane,  his  wife. 
This  William  Randolph  had,  by  another  wife,  the  poet, 
Thomas  Randolph,  born  June  18,  1605.  (See  William  and 
Mary  Quarterlies.) 

Mary,  the  wife  of  the  imigrant,  William  Randolph,  was 
the  daughter  of  Henry  Isham,  of  Bermuda  Hundreds,  and 
was  of  the  ancient  and  eminent  family  of  the  Ishams  of 
Northampton,  England.  (See  records  of  William  Randolph, 
of  Turkey  Island,  Henrico  County,  Virginia.)  He  was  born 
about  1683  and  died  about  1731.  (Goodland  County  Re¬ 
cords). 

Judith  Fleming,  wife  of  Thomas  Randolph,  was  the 
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daughter  of  Charles  Fleming,  of  New  Kent  County,  and 
sister  of  Colonel  John  Fleming,  of  New  Kent  and  Good- 
land  Counties,  Virginia.  (See  William  and  Mary  Quarter¬ 
lies,  Vol.  1,  Page  177.) 

Reverend  James  Keith  was  a  native  of  Scotland.  He 
came  to  Virginia  and  was  minister  to  Hamilton  Parish  in 
Fargnas  in  1743,  and  remained  such  for  several  years.  He 
married  Mary  Isham  Randolph,  daughter  of  Thomas  Ran¬ 
dolph.  (See  Marshall  Family,  Mead’s  Old  Church). 

Judith  Keith,  daughter  of  Reverend  Keith,  and  Mary 
Isham  Randolph,  married  James  Key,  and  their  daughter, 
Mary  Isham  Key,  married  Marshall  Martin.  This  pedigree 
was  authentic  and  gave  Miss  Annie  Martin  entrance  into 
the  Society. 

Stephen  Millen  was  the  second  ancestor,  and  you  will 
find  his  eligibility  as  follows: 

STEPHEN  MILLEN 

Stephen  Millen,  from  whom  eligibility  is  derived,  was 
born  in  Aberdeen,  Scotland  about  1720-21.  On  coming  to 
America,  he  went  to  Pennsylvania  with  his  uncle,  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Keith,  a  brother  of  his  mother,  and  a  man  of  eminence 
m  that  state  as  well  as  in  Scotland.  He  later  married  his 
cousin,  Katherine,  a  daughter  of  Sir  William  Keith.  He 
married  her  in  Scotland,  and  they  came  immediately  to 
America  and  settled  in  Georgia  in  1745,  where  he  owned 
a  great  deal  of  land.  He  represented  Georgia  in  the  first 
session  of  the  General  Assembly,  cf  the  Province  of  Geor¬ 
gia,  at  Savannah,  May  21,  1773.  The  members  comprising 
the  Commons  House  were:  William  Ewell,  Stephen  Millen 
and  John  Stirk,  for  the  town  and  district  of  Ebeneeza,  in 
the  Parish  cf  St.  Mathew.  (See  History  of  Georgia,  by 
Charles-  Junes,  Pages  122-125.  Also  family  Bible,  and  let¬ 
ter  under  date  of  1829.)  Stephen  Millen  died  at  his  plan¬ 
tation  three  miles  below  Savannah,  February  7,  1788. 

John  Millen,  son  of  Stephen  Millen  and  Katherine 
Keith,  his  wife,  married  Sarah  Dunbar.  Their  son,  John 
Millen,  married  Ann  Sims,  February  10,  1814,  at  Savannah. 
Their  daughter,  Amanda  Millen,  married  Charles  Barclay 
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Martin.  Miss  Annie  Robertson  Martin  was  a  daughter  of 
Charles  Barclay  Martin  and  Amanda  Millen,  his  wife. 

A  Copy  of  Miss  Martin’s  D.  A.  R.  Membership  Papers 

Miss  Annie  Robertson  Martin  entered  Augusta  Chap¬ 
ter  of  D.  A.  R.  by  right  of  lineal  descent  from  her  ancestor, 
Captain  Marshall  Martin,  son  of  Captain  Abram  Martin, 
and  Elizabeth  Marshall,  his  wife. 

Captain  Marshall  Martin,  born  July  11,  1755,  on  the 
Martin  plantation  in  Virginia,  married  Mary  Isham  Key 
at  Alexandria,  Virginia,  and  died  in  Edgefield  District,  S. 
C.,  September  11,  1819.  Their  son,  Edmund  Randolph 
Martin,  born  December  28,  1788  at  Edgefield,  married 
Sarah  Jeter,  January  28,  1810,  and  died  at  Augusta,  Geor¬ 
gia  of  yellow  fever,  September  17,  1839. 

Their  son,  Charles  Barclay  Martin,  born  March  1816, 
at  Aiken,  S.  C  ,  married  Amanda  Millen,  September  8,  1831, 
and  died  at  Augusta,  Georgia,  June  17,  1873. 

(See  D.  A.  R.  membership  papers  of  Miss  Annie  Rob¬ 
ertson  Martin,  National  No.  32803.  Attested  by  W.  S.  Bed¬ 
ford,  N.  P.  Accepted  by  National  Board  of  Management, 
October  3,  1900.  Alice  Pickett  Akers,  Recording  Secretary, 
and  endorsed  by  State  Regent.) 

Miss  Annie  Robertson  Martin,  daughter  of  Charles 
Barclay  Martin,  was  a  sister  of  Marshall  Martin,  ex-cadet 
of  the  War  between  the  States.  It  is  this  Marshall  Martin, 
whose  ancestors  and  descendants  we  are  to  follow  in  di¬ 
rect  line  of  lineal  descent. 

CHART 

The  lineal  history  given  below  is  taken  from  a  chart 
compiled  by  those  experienced  in  the  art  and  knowledge 
of  the  facts  gained  from  research  of  historians,  compen- 
diums,  books  of  heraldry,  and  can  be  verified  by  reference 
books  of  any  first  class  library. 

This  is  the  lineal  descent  of  Marshall  Martin,  son  ol 
Charles  Barclay  Martin  and  Amanda  Millen,  his  wife,  from 
the  founder  of  the  Martin  name,  William  Le  Sire  de  St. 
Martin.  He  was  a  General  in  the  Army  of  William  the 
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Conqueror,  and  knighted  by  him  at  the  Battle  of  Hast¬ 
ings.  He  was  made  Baron  de  Tours,  with  the  Barony  of 
Kernes,  of  which  he  was  its  first  Lord. 

For  obvious  reasons,  we  must  keep  to  the  lineal  descent 
of  the  ancestors  and  descendants  of  this  line  of  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  Martins  from  William  Le  Sire  de  St.  Martin,  created 
Baron  de  Tours. 

He  was  born  about  1030  in  Normandy.  He  married 
- His  son,  Robert  Martin,  born  about  1090,  mar¬ 
ried  Maud  Peverell.  Their  son,  Baron  William  Martin, 
born  at  Dartington,  Devonshire,  about  1125,  was  a  man  of 
much  importance,  and  married  a  Welch  princess,  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Phys.  A.  P.  Gryffidth,  of  South  Wales. 

From  this  William  Martin  came  the  English  descent. 
From  his  twin  brother,  Oliver,  who  settled  in  Galway, 
came  those  of  Irish  descent. 

THE  ENGLISH  LINE 

Lord  Nickolus  Martin,  son  of  Baron  William  Martin, 
in  the  year  1260,  married  a  daughter  of  Herbert  Fitzpeters. 
Their  son,  Sir  Robert  Martin,  was  twice  married.  The 
second  time  to  Elizabeth  of  Yorvilton.  Their  son,  Sir 
Richard  Martin,  married  Agnes,  daughter  of  Sir  Henry 
Pidell.  Their  son,  Sir  Thomas  Martin,  married  a  daughter 
of  Sir  John  Clevedcn.  Their  son,  Sir  William  Martin,  mar¬ 
ried  Isabel,  daughter  of  Earl  Herrington.  Their  son,  Sir 
Thomas  Martin,  married  Mary  Danburg,  daughter  of  Lord 
Danburg.  Their  son,  Sir  Robert  Martin,  married  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Sir  John  Kelwray.  Their  son,  Thomas  Martin,  mar¬ 
ried  a  daughter  of  Sir  William  Gerrard,  of  Trent.  Their 
son,  John  Martin,,  married  Maud  Marshall,  daughter  of 
William  Marshall.  Their  sen,  Abram  Martin,  married 


This  Abram  Martin  was  the  first  Martin  of  this  line 
to  come  to  America.  He  came  from  England  in  1680  and 
settled  in  Albermarl  County,  Virginia.  Their  son,  John 
Martin,  Gentleman,  born  about  1685,  was  the  first  Amer¬ 
ican-born.  He  married  Lititia  - ,  and  died  in  Vir¬ 

ginia,  1766.  Their  son,  Captain  Abram  Martin,  named  for 
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his  English  grandfather,  born  about  1716,  married  Eliza¬ 
beth  Marshall,  daughter  of  Colonel  William  Marshall,  of 
Virginia.  The  son  (sixth  son),  Marshall  Martin,  born 
July  11,  1755,  married  Mary  Isham  Key,  at  Alexandria, 
Virginia,  died  at  the  old  Martin  plantation,  September.il, 
1819.  Their  son,  Edmund  Randolph  Martin,  born  Decem¬ 
ber  28,  1784  at  Edgefield,  S.  C.,  married  Sara  Jeter,  Jan¬ 
uary  28,  1810,  died  of  yellow  fever  at  Augusta,  Georgia, 
September  17,  1839. 

Their  son,  Charles  Barclay  Martin,  born  in  Aiken,  S. 
C.,  March  15,  1815,  married  Amanda  Millen,  September  8, 
1831,  at  Savannah,  Georgia,  died  June  17,  1873. 

Their  son,  Marshall  Martin,  born  January  31,  1849, 
married  Lula  Long  at  Fort  Valley,  Georgia,  January  8, 
1884,  died  Richland,  Georgia,  February  29,  1912. 

This  Marshall  -Martin  was  the  last  of  his  line.  Among 
his  children  there  were  no  sons  to  carry  on  his  name. 
Throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  America,  there  has 
been,  and  is  yet,  many  Marshall  Martins,  descendants  of 
those  eight  sons  of  Captain  Abram  Martin  and  his  wife, 
Elizabeth  Marshall.  The  men  of  those  pioneer  names  have 
never  failed  America  in  her  needs.  They  hepled  in  the 
building  and  defending  of  this  mighty  national  structure, 
and  the  labor  goes  on  with  the  years. 

The  lineal  descent  of  Marshall  Martin,  son  of  Charles 
Barclay  Martin,  throughout  the  Millen,  Martin  and  Mar¬ 
shall  lines  have  been  given  on  preceding  pages,  but  it 
might  be  of  interest  to  his  descendants  to  know  his  lineal 
descent  from  other  patriotic  families. 

WILLIAM  RANDOLPH  OF  VIRGINIA 

Lineal  descent  of  Marshall  Martin  from  William  Ran¬ 
dolph: 

Colonel  William  Randolph  came  to  Virginia  from  Eng¬ 
land.  He  was  the  son  of  Richard  Rdndolph  and  his  wife, 
Elizabeth*  Ryland,  who  lived  and  died  in  England.  Alter 
coming  to  America,  he  married  Mary  Isham.  Their  son, 
Thomas  Randolph,  born  1683,.  married  Judith  Fleming. 
Their  daughter,  Mary  Isham  Randolph,  married  Rev. 
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James  Keith.  Their  daughter,  Judith  Keith,  married 
James  Key.  Their  daughter,  Mary  Isham  Key,  married 
Marshall  Martin.  Their  son,  Edmund  Randolph  Martin, 
born  December  28,  1784,  married  Sarah  Jeter,  January  28, 
1810.  Their  son,  Charles  Barclay  Martin,  born  March  5, 
1815,  married  Amanda  Millen,  September  8,  1831.  Their 
son,  Marshall  Martin,  born  January  31,  1849,  married  Lula 
Long,  January  8,  1884. 

POCAHONTAS 

Lineal  descent  of  Marshall  Martin  from  Pocahontas  is 
as  follows: 

Pocahontas  was  the  daughter  of  Powhatan,  king  of  the 
most  powerful  tribe  of  Indians  in  America  at  the  time  of 
the  settling  of  Jamestown.  This  strain  of  Indian  blood 
comes  through  Judith  Fleming,  who  married  Thomas  Ran¬ 
dolph. 

Pocahontas,  daughter  of  Powhatan,  the  Indian  king, 
married  John  Rolph.  Their  son,  Thomas  Rolph,  married 
Miss  Porthross  Their  daughter,  Jane  Rolph,  married 
Captain  Robert  Bolling.  Their  son,  Major  John  Bolling, 
married  Miss  Blair.  Their  daughter,  Mary  Bolling,  mar¬ 
ried  Charles  Fleming.  Their  daughter,  Judith  Fleming, 
married  Thomas  Randolph.  Their  daughter,  Mary  Isham 

r 

Randolph,  married  Rev.  James  Keith.  Their  daughter, 
Judith  Keith,  married  James  Key.  Their  daughter,  Mary 
Isham  Key,  married  Marshall  Martin.  Their  son,  Ed¬ 
mund  Randolph  Martin,  married  Sarah  Jeter.  Their  son, 
Charles  Barclay  Martin,  married  Amanda  Millen.  Their 
son,  Marshall  Martin,  married  Lula  Long. 

The  rights  and  privileges  that  go  with  this  heritage 
of  ancestry  belong  equally  to  each  descendant  who  can 
bring  proof  to  substantiate  claims  of  descent.  If  this  little 
handbook  of  facts  can  assist  anyone  to  establish  their  right 
of  lineal  descent  from  a  man  who  fought  for  liberty  when 
America  was  struggling  for  life,  it  has  not  failed  m  its 
mission. 

If  one  forgotten  man  has  been  brought  to  notice  who 
served  his  country  in  those  far  off  days,  it  is  well  worth 
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the  many  years  it  has  taken  to  establish  these  facts.  Amer¬ 
ica  needed  them  when  the  fight  seemed  almost  hopeless. 
In  appreciation,  we  would  honor  them  now,  these  patriots 
dead,  by  placing  their  names  on  the  list  of  heroic  nation 
builders. 


MARTIN  LUNSFORD 

Annie  Laura  Martin,  daughter  of  Marshall  Martin  and 
Lula  Long,  his  wife,  born  October  26,  1886,  and  Guy  George 
Lunsford,  born  March  22,  1885,  married  December  26,  1907, 
at  Americus,  Georgia,  with  Rev.  O.  P.  Gilbert  performing 
ceremony. 

Children  of  that  marriage  were: 

Effie  Belle  Lunsford,  born  November  20,  1908,  Sylves¬ 
ter,  Georgia. 

Cora  Lee  Lunsford,  born  August  6,  1910,  Weston,  Geor¬ 
gia. 

Marshall  Martin  Lunsford,  born  January  16,  1913,  Wes¬ 
ton,  Georgia,  died  May  29,  1914. 

Janie  George  Lunsford,  born  May  6,  1916,  Weston, 
Georgia. 

Guy  Ann  Lunsford,  born  December  11,  1923,  Weston, 
Georgia. 

LUNSFORD 

This  family  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  only  one 
of  the  name  known  in  all  history  to  come  to  America. 
That  was  the  family  of  Sir  Thomas  Lunsford,  and  the 
family  connections  he  brought  with  him. 

A  brief  summary  of  historical  facts  concerning  the 
man  before  he  came  to  America,  will  establish  some  idea 
of  the  family  standing,  as  well  as  personality  of  the  in¬ 
dividual. 

He  was  the  son  of  Thomas  Lunsford,  Treasurer  of  War 
under  Queen  Elis.  His  mother  was  Katherine  Budd,  sis¬ 
ter  of  Robert  Budd,  the  Reseorucian. 

There  is  some  historical  contradiction  as  to  whether 
he  was  first  or  third  son.  One  contemporary  authority 
speaks  of  him  as  a  twin  to  his  brother,  Robert.  However, 
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A.  M.  S.  pedigree  in  the  British  Museum  (Earl  892,  fol. 
42)  said  he  was  son  and  heir. 

He  was  very  eratic,  and  a  man  of  most  contradictory 
characteristics.  Born  about  1610,  at  one  time  we  find  him 
Colonel  in  the  King’s  Army,  and  Lieutenant  of  the  Towers. 
Again,  we  find  him  charged  in  the  Star  Chamber  with  kil¬ 
ling  deer  in  the  grounds  of  a  relative,  Sir  Thomas  Pelham, 
and  a  murderous  assault  upon  Pelham.  He  was  cast  into 
prison,  but  escaped  into  France  and  raised  an  army  in 
Picady. 

In  two  years  he  returned  to  England,  received  the 
King’s  pardon,  and  joined  the  Royal  Army  against  the 
Scotts.  His  was  a  checkered  career  from  1635  until  1649 
when  he  came  to  America  and  settled  in  Virginia. 

In  the  historical  magazine,  The  William  and  Mary 
Quarterlies,  Vol.  II,  Pages  270-287,  you  will  find  that  he 
was  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  cavaliers,  and  at  one 
time  was  a  Colonial  Governor  of  Virginia. 

In  1650  he  received  a  grant  of  4332  acres  of  land  from 
the  King,  situated  on  the  Rappahannook  River.  Under  the 
patent,  the  names  of  thirty-five  persons  were  given  as 
having  been  imported  by  him. 

Among  those  coming  with  him,  holding  titles  of  re¬ 
spect,  was  one  William  Lunsford.  Some  historians  claim 
he  was  a  younger  brother  of  Sir  Thomas;  others  that  he 
was  a  nephew.  But  evidence  is  proven  conclusively  that 
he  was  a  nephew,  and  the  ancestor  of  the  Lunsfords  of 
America.  You  can  find  Lunsfords  in  almost  every  voca¬ 
tion.  Some  notable  occasions  history  has  recorded. 

There  is  a  monument  erected  to  one  in  South  Caro¬ 
lina  commemorating  his  services  to  his  country  in  the 
Revolutionary  War. 

Patrick  Henry  was  the  lawyer  who  defended  another 
Lunsford,  who  was  thrown  into  prison  for  preaching  the 
Baptist  doctrine  in  Virginia.  Several  years  ago  there  was 
a  Judge  Lunsford  wTho  presided  over  the  divorce  court  in 
Reno. 
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GUY  GEORGE  LUNSFORD 


Guy  George  Lunsford  is  a 
descendant  of  William  Luns¬ 
ford,  who  came  to  America 
with  Sir  Thomas  Lunsford. 
He  was  born  in  Webster 
County,  Georgia,  March  22, 
1885,  and  was  the  sixth  child 
of  James  Sanders  Lunsford 
and  Mary  Effie  Fletcher,  his 
wife. 

There  was  no  one  of  his 
immediate  family  eligible  for 
services  during  the  War  be¬ 
tween  the  States.  His  grand¬ 
father  Lunsford  was  a  crip¬ 
ple,  and  his  father,  but  eight 
years  of  age.  But  his  ma¬ 
ternal  grandfather,  Mark  Har¬ 
den  Fletcher,  was  a  Confed- 
Dr.  G.  G.  Lunsford  erate  soldier.  He  was  a  cor¬ 
poral  in  Company  H.  64th 
Georgia  Infantry.  One  uncle,  William  Lunsford,  enlisted 
‘but  died  soon  after  enlistment. 

Guy  George  Lunsford  was  licensed  to  pharmacy  in 
1903,  graduated  from  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Georgia,  'and  was  licensed  to  practice  medicine 
in  1908.  In  1928,  he  gave  up  general  practice  for  health 
work,  taking  his  course  at  Vanderbilt  University.  He 
served  as  health  officer,  first  in  Crisp  County,  and  then 
in  Jenkins  County.  He  served  there  until  1934  when  he 
was  appointed  Assistant  State  Health  Director  for  Georgia. 

In  addition  to  his  chosen  profession,  Dr.  Lunsford  was 
an  ardent  Mason.  He  was  made  Master  Mason  in  M. 
Council  Lodge,  No.  95,  Americus,  Georgia.  From  that 
time  he  went  steadily  up  until,  in  October  1933,  he  was 
made  Grand  Master  of  Georgia  Masons.  In  June,  at  a 
convention  in  Macon,  he  was  made  Worthy  Grand  Patron 
of  The  Order  of  Eastern  Star.  He  was  said  to  be  the  first 
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man  ever  to  have  held  the  two  honors  at  the  same  time. 

Doctor  Lunsford  volunteered  for  military  services  dur¬ 
ing  the  World  War  and  was  commissioned  First  Lieutenant. 
He  was  rejected  physically  for  overseas  duty  and  served 
as  medical  officer,  Auxiliary  Remount  Depot  316,  Camp 
Gordon,  Georgia.  This  service,  with  the  services  of  his 
grandfather,  Mark  Harden  Fletcher,  during  the  War  be¬ 
tween  the  States,  entitled  him  to  a  Cross  of  Military  Ser¬ 
vice,  which  cross  was  bestowed  upon  him  by  the  Cordele 
Chapter,  U.  D.  C.,  No.  793,  April  27,  1931.  He  was  elected 
a  member  of  Alpha  Omega  Alpha,  National  Honor  Society 
of  University  of  Georgia  School  of  Medicine,  1946. 

LUNSFORD-GUNN 

Cora  Lee  Lunsford,  daughter  of  Dr.  Guy  George  Luns¬ 
ford  and  Annie  Laura  Martin,  his  wife,  was  born  August 
6,  1910,  and  married  Harold  Webster  Gunn,  born  May  20, 
1904,  on  December  29,  1932,  Millen,  Georgia.  Rev.  T.  R. 
Harville  performed  the  ceremony.  Children  of  that  mar¬ 
riage  were. 

Harriet  Martin  Gunn,  born  December  3,  1938. 

Margery  Lunsford  Gunn,  born  July  28,  1941. 

GUNN 

The  Gunn  family  has  always  cherished  the  services  of 
their  ancestors,  the  three  brothers,  William,  George  and 
Richard.  They  knew  the  history  cf  the  family  after  they 
came  to  America,  the  name  of  the  first  man  and  that  he 
came  from  Scotland.  But  of  tire  origin  of  the  name,  they 
know  nothing.  The  knowledge  came  to  them  in  a  most  in¬ 
teresting  way.  Robert  R.  Gunn,  a  cousin  of  Harold  Gunn, 
wrote  the  history  of  the  Gunn  family  after  his  return  from 
the  World  War.  Both  young  men  were  descendants  of  the 
same  Revolutionary  soldier,  Richard  Gunn.  To  the  young 
soldier,  Robert  Gunn,  we  are  indebted  for  the  facts  of  the 
clan  Gunn,  of  Scotland,  as  connected  with  his  family  name. 
His  book,  ‘‘The  Gunns,”  was  written  several  years  after  the 
young  officer  returned  from  the  World  War. 

Robert  Gunn  went  overseas  with  the  82nd  Division. 
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In  July,  1918,  he  was  in  the  British  Officers’  Club  in  Calias, 
France,  and  was  much  attracted  by  the  uniforms  of  the 
Highland  Regiments.  Later  in  the  evening,  he  met  several 
of  the  officers.  On  hearing  his  name,  Gunn,  they  began 
questioning  him  about  his  descent  from  the  “Clann 
Gunn,”  at  one  time  the  most  powerful  clan  in  all  Scotland. 
Manlike,  he  had  taken  little  interest  in  his  ancestors  except 
those  who  had  served  his  own  country.  Hearing  these 
Scotts  speak  so  feelingly  of  -their  great  clans,  the  young 
American  officer  felt  his  own  heart  stir  a  little,  and  he 
determined  to  look  into  the  matter. 

But,  Persian  Guards,  rather  than  Scottish  Clans,  claim¬ 
ed  his  attention  for  the  next  several  months.  Often,  how¬ 
ever,  he  thought  of  what  he  had  been  told  and  determined, 
should  he  come  out  of  that  war  alive,  he  would  search  out 
the  truth  of  his  ancestry.  When  the  war  ended,  he  took  up 
the  search.  Step  by  step,  he  followed  on  until  he  estab¬ 
lished  the  truth  of  his  American  ancestry.  Then  he  went 
to  Scotland.  After  much  research,  he  was  fortunate  to  gain 
access  to  the  original  Family  Tree,  prepared  in  1893  by  Hr. 
Alex  Gunn,  of  Branemore,  Scotland.  This  man  had  spent 
forty  years  in  the  study  and  collection  of  the  records  of  the 
Gunn  family  and  clans.  He.  had  the  dates  of  marriages, 
births  and  deaths,  and  the  descent  from  father  to  son  and 
their  chiefs.  Also,  the  history  of  their  fueds,  battles  and 
their  causes,  from  Rolfus  to  Olaf’s  son,  Gunn,  with  date  of 
1140.  It  told  of  the  growth  of  the  Clan,  until  it  was  the 
most  powerful  in  all  Scotland.  It  gave  a  detailed  history 
of  its  fall  in  1619,  under  the  combined  efforts  of  the  two 
great  clans  of  Caithness  and  Southerland.  1634  was  the 
year  of  the  great  famine.  The  Clan  Gunn  was  scattered 
far  and  wide,  pursued  by  their  relentless  enemies.  Many 
perished  from  hunger  in  fields  and  under  hedges.  Many 
threw  themselves  in  the  sea  in  their  desperate  agony,  and 
some  escaped  to  other  lands. 

When  the  good  ship,  Defense,  landed  its  passengers  on 
the  Massachusetts  shore,  Dr.  Jasper  Gunn,  age  twenty-nine, 
and  his  wife,  twenty-five,  were  two  of  its  passengers,  re¬ 
fugees  from  Scotland.  They  settled  in  Roxburg,  Maine, 
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1635.  In  1642  they  moved  to  what  was  afterwards  Hart¬ 
ford,  Connecticut.  Dr.  Gunn  and  a  Dr.  Roositer  were  the 
first  two  physicians  to  settle  in  New  England. 

Whether.  William  Gunn  came  before  Jasper,  history 
does  not  say,  but  William  settled  in  Elizabeth  County,  Vir¬ 
ginia.  Thomas,  coming  about  the  same  time,  also  settled 
in  Virginia.  They  are  supposed  to  be  three  of  the  nine 
brothers  of  the  Clan  Gunn,  who  escaped  from  Scotland  to 
other  countries. 

The  Gunn  Record  proved  they  had  the  right  to  wear 
the  Tartan  Plaid  and  claim  the  right  to  the  Coat-of-Arms 
of  the  Clan  Gunn. 

Coat-of-Arms:  A  Viking  ship,  her  sails  unfurled  and 
,oars  in  action. 

Crest:  A  Dexter  hand  wielding  a  sword. 

Mctto:  Aut  Pax  aut  Pellurn.  (Either  peace  or  war). 

Richard  Qunn,  the  Revolutionary  ancestor  of  Harold 
Gunn,  was  a  descendant  of  William  Gunn,  who  settled  in, 
Virginia  in  1635.  The  William  Gunn,  who  lived  and  died 
in  Brunswick  County,  Virginia,  was  a  grandson  of  William, 
the  first  settler. 

He  had  three  sens,  William,  George  and  Richard.  They 
were  each  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution,  and  fought  in  the 
2nd  Augusta  Battalion  of  Militia  in  Virginia. 

The  lineal  descent  of  Harold  Gunn  is  as  follows: 

William  Gunn,  born - ,  married  Hannah  White 

in,  Brunswick  County,  Virginia.  Their  son,  Richard  Gunn, 
born  June  26,  1761,  Brunswick  County,  Virginia,  married 
Elizabeth  Radford  about  1784,  and  came  to  Georgia  about 
1793.  Their  son,  Radford  Gunn,  born  May  13,  1797,  mar¬ 
ried  Peggy  Rhodes,  Oglethorpe  County,  Georgia,  August 
27,  1813.  After  her  death,  he  married  Ann  J.  S.  Beck, 
August  11,  1840. 

His  son,  William  T.  Gunn,  was  a  son  by  his  first  wife, 
Peggy  Rhodes,  born  August  31,  1837.  Married  Susan  Beck, 
May  8,  1859.  Their  son,  Thomas  Jefferson  Gunn,  married 
Hattie  Strozier,  February  17,  1892.  Their  son,  Harold 
Gunn,  born  May  20,  1904,  married  Cora  Lee  Lunsford,  De¬ 
cember  29,  1932. 
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Harold  Gunn  is  a  graduate  of  Mercer  University  and 
is  a  member  of  the  National  Educational  Society  of  Geor¬ 
gia. 

LUNSFORD-IIIS 

Janie  George  Lunsford,  daughter  of  Dr.  Guy  George 
Lunsford  and  Annie  Laura  Martin,  his  wife,  born  May  6, 
1916,  and  Charles  Harrington  Ris,  born  August  24,  1914; 
married  October  8,  1939  at  the  Druid  Hills  Baptist  Church, 
Atlanta,  Georgia.  Dr.  Louis  Newton  performed  the  cere¬ 
mony. 

One  child  of  that  marriage,  Charles  Harrington  Ris 
III,  was  born  January  29,  1942. 

RIS 

The  Ris  family  were  from  Westjean,  Holland.  Only 
four  generations  have  been  Americans.  The  oldest  man 
known  to  the  American  branch  was  Rev.  Klaas  Ris,  born 
Westjean,  Holland,  July  25,  1794.  He  studied  at  the  Min- 

nonite  Seminary  from  1814  to  1817.  After  his  ordination, 
he  had  as  his  first  congregation  that  of  Makkurn,  in  Fries¬ 
land.  In  that  same  year,  he  married  Magdalena  Meinders. 
The  Minnonites  of.  Makkurn,  then  numbering  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty,  not  counting  children. 

In- 1823,  Rev.  Klaas  Ris  moved  with  his  family  from 
Makkurn  and  became  minister  to  the  Minnonite  Church  at 
Zoure,  in  Friesland,  the  membership  numbering  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  seventy  in  Zoure  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  in 
surrounding  country.  A  splendid  church  building  was 
erected  at  Zoure,  and  was  dedicated  by  Rev.  Ris.  Here 
he  remained  until  his  death  August  12,  1862.  His  son,  Jan 
Ris,  born  Makkurn,  Friesland,  Holland,  November  26,  1822, 
married  Antonia  Johanneah  Van  Wymen,  born  Dardreaht, 
Holland,  September  26,  1835. 

Antonia  lived  to  be  ninety-two  years  of  age  and  her 
birthday  was  the  annual  gathering  of  the  Ris  family  to 
celebrate  the  occasion.  It  is  not  remembered  what  year 
Jan  Ris  came  to  America.  He  settled  in  Brooklyn,  New 
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York,  after  a  brief  sojourn  in  Grand  Rapids  and  Baltimore, 
Maryland. 

His  son,  John  Ris,  married  Belinda  Harrington  Ferris. 
Their  sen,  Charles  Harrington  Ris,  born  Brooklyn,  New 
York,  married  Dorothy  Francis  Smyth.  Their  son,  Charles 
Harrington  Ris  II,  born  August  24,  1914,  married  Janie 
George  Lunsford,  October  3,  1939.  Their  son,  Charles 
Harrington  Ris.  Ill,  was  born  January  29,  1942 

Charles  Ris  II  received  his  degree  from  Georgia  Tech, 
Atlanta,  Georgia  and  graduated  as  Captain  of  Coast  Ar¬ 
tillery  in  Reserve  Officers’  Class.  In  a  post-graduate  con¬ 
test,  he  won  a  position  of  importance  in  Glenn  Martin, 
Inc.,  Baltimore,  Maryland  in  1939. 

MARTIN-ADAMS 

Irma  Heath  Martin,  daughter  of  Marshall  Hartin  and 
Lula  Long,  his  wife,  born  January  3,  1889,  and  Sidney 
Walker  Adams,  born  May  24,  18,90,  married  January  1, 
1913,  Weston,  Georgia.  Rev.  J.  J.  White  performed  the 
ceremony. 

Children  of  that  marriage  were: 

James  Walker  Adams  II,  born  March  18,  1915,  Weston, 
Georgia.  - 

Annie  Elizabeth  Adams,  born  May  8,  1919. 

ADAMS 

The  records  containing  the  marriages,  births  and  deaths 
of  the  Revolutionary  Adams  of  this  line  have  long  since 
passed  into  the  hands  of  unknown  descendants.  The  Revo¬ 
lutionary  head  of  this  Adams  family  was  one  David  Adams, 
and  listed  in  Lucian  Lamar  Knight’s  Roster  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Revolution.  But,  there  are  several  of  that  name  listed 
theie,  and  two  or  three  served  under  the  same  officers. 
The  evidence  as  to  claims  have  been  so  contradictory,  it  is 
hard  to  establish  the  truth. 

The  first  Adams  named  in  the  old  family  Bible  of  this 
line  was  one  Obediah  Adams,  a  grandson  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  soldier.  The  record  of  the  family  herein  given  is 
taken  from  the  family  Bible. 
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This  old  Bible,  thought  by  some  to  be  the  oldest  Bible 
in  Georgia,  except  the  one  given  by  Oglethorpe  to  the  City 
of  Savannah.  Many  generations  of  Adams  are  recorded 
therein,  and  a  place  reserved  for  the  slaves  born  to  the 
family.  Obediah  Adams  lived  at  Buzzard’s  Roost,  now 
Westlake,  Georgia,  about  1800.  He  married  Elizabeth  Mc- 

Ray  and  died  in  Cochran,  Georgia.  His  son,  David  Raiford 
Adams,  born  December  25,  1843,  married  Georgia  Walker 
June  14,  1866.  He  died  at  Weston,  Georgia,  October  12, 
1925. - 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  military  record  of  his 
ancestors  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  David  Raiford  Ad¬ 
ams  fought  through  one  as  hazardous,  and  as  in  the  old 

« 

days,  it  was  for  liberty  and. fought  with  the  same  reckless 
courage. 

David  Adams  lived  the  life  of  the  average  youth  upon 
a  plantation,  with  wealth  at  his  command.  Free  of  heart 
and  fun-loving,  the  days  were  one  long  play  time. 

When  Georgia  seceded  from  the  Union,  companies  for 
military  services  were  being  organized  everywhere,  and 
the  hot  tempered  youth  determined  to  join  the  defenders 
of  his  state.  His  mother  died  when  he  was  very  small  and 
he  was  given  to  his  aunt,  Mrs.  Jenny  Rooks,  then  living 
in  Stewart  County.  She  loved  him  as  her  own  child,  and 

bitterly  opposed  his  entering  the  Army  on  account  of  his 
youth.  But,  no  argument  moved  him,  and  he  went  to 
Lumpkin  and  enlisted  in  the  Stewart  County  Grays.  His 
aunt  was  appalled.  He  was  only  eighteen  years  of  age 
and  well  she  knew  his  reckless  courage. 

The  day  before  he  left  with  his  company,  she  took 
him  to  the  garden,  had  him  take  off  his  shoe  and  leave  a 

deep  print  of  his  bare  foot  in  the  mud.  Over  this  she 
turned  a  tub  and  that  print  stayed  there  during  the  four 
.  years  of  the  war. 

The  Stewart  County  Grays,  under  Captain  Tip  Harri¬ 
son,  enlisted  in  the  Army  at  Savannah,  November  1,  1861. 

Dave  Adams  was  Color  Bearer,  but  soon  exchanged  it 
for  a  musket.  He  fought  under  Beauregard,  Gordon  and 
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Evans,  but  most  of  his  campaigning  was  with  Lee  in  Vir¬ 
ginia. 

Robert  E.  Lee  was  the  idol  of  Dave  Adams’  hero-wor¬ 
shiping  heart.  Long  after  the  war  ended,  one  of  his  great¬ 
est  treasures  was  a  picture  of  Lee  on  his  war  horse, 
“Traveler.” 

At  one  time,  young  Adams  was  taken  prisoner,  but 
was  exchanged.  Twice  he  was  severely  wounded.  The 
first  time  was  in  the  seven  days’  battle  around  Richmond. 
He  was  kneeling,  loading  his  musket,  when  his  hip  was 
shattered.  The  wound  was  of  such  a  nature  it  seemed  im¬ 
possible  for  him  ever  to  be  in  active  service  again.  They 
gave  him  his  honorable  discharge  and  sent  him  home.  He 
suffered  through  a  long  and  dangerous  illness.  He  could 
not  sleep  in  a  bed — said  it  was  too  soft — and  had  a  mat¬ 
tress  placed  on  the  floor.  He  waked  one  night  to  find  two 
mice  gnawing  at  his  half-healed  wounds.  As  soon  as  he 
was  physically  able,  he  went  back  to  fighting  again. 

In  after  years,  he  often  spoke  of  incidents  that  hap¬ 
pened  in  his  four'  years  of  service,  that  impressed  upon  him 
the  surety  of  the  Providence  that  guarded  the  life  of  Rob¬ 
ert  E.  Lee.  One  seemed  especially  marked.  It  was  dur¬ 
ing  a  battle.  Regardless  of  falling  shells  and  the  prayers 
of  his  men,  Lee  seemed  to  be  everywhere.  Once  he  sat 
down  upon  a  box  but  immediately  got  up  and  was  gone 
again.  Another  man  sat  down  and  was  blown  to  bits.  The 
next  time  young  Adams  was  wounded  was  at  the  second 
battle  of  Manassas,  and  he  was  looking  into  the  eyes  of 
the  man  who  shot  him.  This  time  a  ball  entered  his  knee 
and. he  lay  fourteen  hours  on  the  field  before  aid  reached 
him.  Again,  he  was  sent  home  to  a  long,  weary  convales¬ 
cence.  Then  he  went  back  to  his  regiment. 

He  fought  to  the  end  of  the  war,  then  surrendered 
with  Lee  at  Appomattox.  (See  Service  Department,  At¬ 
lanta,  Georgia.) 

Dave  Adams  always  disagreed  with  history  most  stren¬ 
uously  at  what  took'  place  between  Lee  and  Grant  at  that 

surrender.  He  swore  Lee  did  not  offer  Grant  his  sword, 

* 

nor  did  Grant  ask  for  it.  He  said  Lee’s  sword  did  not 
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leave  his  hip  and  he  told  Grant,  before  he  would  surrender 
unconditionally,  that  he  would  take  the  remnant  of  his 
army  and  fight  to  the  last  man.  And  he  would  always 
end  his  statement  with  the  words:  “I  tell  you,  I  know;  I 
was  standing  right  there  and  I  SAW  and  I  HEARD!” 

Dave  Adams  served  in  the  Conferedate  Army  from 
November  1,  1861  until  April  8,  1865.  After  the  surrender, 
he  came  home,  as  did  his  comrades-in-arms,  to  a  devastated 
South  and  the  dangers  of  Reconstruction. 

On  June  14,  1866,  he  married  Georgia  Walker,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Freeman  Walker,  of  Independence.  The  young 
couple  moved  to  their  country  home  in  Stewart  County. 

One  incident  in  the  after  life  of  David  Adams  is  worthy 
of  note.  In  October,  1983,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Grand 
Ledge  of  Masons  at  Macon,-  Georgia,  among  the  Masons 
gathered  there  were  B.  L.  Woods,  of  Lumpkin,  Georgia, 
and  Sidney.  W.  Adams,  a  grandson  of  David  Adams.  They 
were  walking  down  the  street  together  when  Mr.  Woods 
related  this  story: 

“When  Jeff  Davis  made  his  last  tour  of  the  South  with 
his  family  and  a  few  ex-official  friends,  he  was  billed  to 
speak  at  Macon,  Georgia.  Every  train  that  entered  the  • 
city  was  filled  with  men  who  had  fought  in  the  Confeder¬ 
ate  Army,  all  eager  to  see  and  hear  once  more  their  be¬ 
loved  chieftain. 

“He  was  to  speak  from  the  veranda  of  the  old  Jons- 
ton  home.  The  line  of  ex-soldiers  was  to  form  at  the  de¬ 
pot,  march  to  the  Jonston  home,  hear  the  speaking  and 
shake  once  more  the  hand  of  the  old  man,  the  only  one  who 
had  been  President  of  the  Confederacy. 

“The  line  was  a  solid  mass  from  the  Union  Depot  to 
near  the  Jonston  home.  At  the  first  glimpse  of  their  old 
chief,  pandemonimum  reigned!  The  line  broke,  men  leap¬ 
ed  fences  and  tore  down  everything  that  retarded  progress. 
The  old  Rebel  yell  drowned  all  other  sounds.  Tears 
streamed  down  bearded  cheeks,  hats  were  Hung  into  the 
air  to  fall  unheeded,  and  be  trodden  under  foot. 

“At  the  first  word  from  the  speaker,  the  cry  arose, 
‘Upstairs  with  him— Upstairs,  where  all  can  see!” 
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“Dave  Adams  picked  Jeff  Davis  up  in  his  arms  and  in 
a  few  minutes  they  appeared  at  an  upstairs  window,  Jeff 
Davis  and  Dave  Adams,  together,  where  all  could  see  and 
hear.” 

There  were  several  children  of  the  marriage  of  David 
Raiford  Adams  and  Georgia  Walker,  his  wife,  but  the  lineal 
descent  runs  through  his  eldest  son,  James  Walker  Adams, 
born  March  28,  1867.  He  was  twice  married.  First,  to 
Sallie  Josephine  Hollomore,  July  25,  1889,  and  second,  to 
Annie  Edith  Dennard,  October  1,  1899. 

Children  of  the  first  marriage  were: 

Sidney  Walker  Adams,  born  May  24,  1890. 

Johnnie  Lorene  Adams,  born  November  21,  1892. 

Sarah  Georgia  Adams,  born  November  6,  1895. 

Children  of  the  second  .marriage  were: 

Effie  Lou  Adams,  born  July  11,  1901. 

George  Walter  Adams,  born  August  17,  1903. 
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SIDNEY  WALKER  ADAMS 


S.  W.  Adams 


Left  without  a  mother  when 
a  small  boy,  he  and  his  fath¬ 
er  were  closer  companions 
and  more  devoted  than  usual, 
when  a  child  is  so  young. 
The  strong  love  and  under¬ 
standing  between  father  and 
son,  were  unbroken  until  that 
father’s  death  many  years  lat¬ 
er. 

After  finishing  high  school, 
Sidney  Adams  took  a  business 
course  at  Massey’s  Business 
School  in  Columbus,  Georgia. 
In  1907,  at  the  age  of  seven¬ 
teen,  he  went  to  Florida  and 
was  employed  by  the  Lake- 
wood  Mercantile  Company. 
He  left  there  to  enter  the 


Dade  County  State  Bank,  at 
West  Palm  Beach.  He  was  with  them  five  years. 

Yielding  to  the  earnest  entreaties  of  the  business  men 
of  his  old  home  town  of  Weston,  Georgia,  he  returned 
home  and  assisted  in  organizing  the  Bank  of-  Weston,  and 
was  its  cashier  for  seventeen  years.  He  steered  the  bank 


safely  through  the  years  of  1914-1926;  those  critical  years 
that  so  tried  the  souls  of  business  men,  when  it  seemed 
the  whole  banking  system  of  America  would  be  destroyed. 

Later,  he  organized  the  Planters’  Warehouse,  and  built 
the  largest  brick  building  in  Webster  County.  When 
America  entered  the  World  War,  as  a  young  man  with  a 
growing  family,  he  was  put  in  deferred  class,  and  was 
appointed  chairman  of  the  committee  for  the  sale  of 
Liberty  Bonds  and  War  Stamps. 


After  the  Armistice,  he  received  from  the  government 
a  certificate  of  appreciation  for  his  services,  and  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  Liberty  Bond  drives  that  were  so  essential  to 
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the  fighting  forces  overseas.  In  1925,  the  bank  did  fail. 
Since  that  time  he  has  devoted  himself  to  his  stock  farm 
and  pecan  industry. 

ADAMS-CHERRY 

James  Walker  Adams  II,  son  of  Sidney  Walker  Adams 
and  Irma  Heath  Martin,  his  wife,  born  March  18,  1915,  and 
Sarah  Evelyn  Cherry,  born  March  28,  1915,  married  No¬ 
vember  15,  1936. 

Children  of  that  marriage  were: 

James  Walker  Adams  III,  born  December  6.  1937. 

Robert  Sidney  Adams,  born  July  14,  1941. 

After  graduating  from  high  school,  James  Walker 
Adams  took  a  course  at  Dehlonega.  Deciding  upon  the 
law  as  a  professor,  and  that  a  better  opportunity  would 
be  found  at  G.  T.  C.,  Statesboro,  he  changed  to  that  school. 
On  November  15,  1936,  he  married  Sarah  Evelyn  Cherry, 
a  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Cherry,- of  Bainbridge, 
Georgia.  She  was  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Geor¬ 
gia.  In  1938  his  father’s  health  failed,  and  James  took 
over  the  active  management  of  his  plantation  and  stock 
farm. 

ADAMS-BARGE 

Annie  Elizabeth  Adams,  daughter  of  Sidney  Walker 
Adams  and  Irma  Health  Martin,  his  wife,  born  May  8,  1919, 
and  Joseph  Barge,  born  September  7,  1913,  married  June 
15,  1941.  Rev.  R.  L.  Bivins  performed  the  ceremony. 

Joseph  Barge  was  the  only  child  of  the  late  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Benjamin-  Barge.  He  was  a  descendant  of  two  of  the 
old  pioneer  families.  His  father  was  from  Stewart  County, 
and  his  mother  was  Miss  Nell  Hardin,  of  Hancock  County. 
When  he  graduated  from  Weston  High  School,  he  entered 
G.  S.  C.  at  Americus,  Georgia.  After  his  marriage  to  Annie 
Elizabeth  Adams,  he  was  employed  by  Haley  Motor  Com¬ 
pany,  Albany,  Georgia. 

ADAMS-McCOLLUM 

Johnnie  Lorene  Adams,  daughter  of  James  Walker 
Adams  I,  and  Sallie  Josephine,  his  wife,  born  November 
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21,  1892,  died  March  17,  1924,  and  Robert  Clyde  McCollum, 
born  - ,  died - ,  married  1911. 

Children  of  that  marriage  were: 

Alice  Patti  McCollum,  born  April  13,  1913,  married 
Rev.  John  Dickson  on  February  1,  1938. 

One  child  of  that  marriage,  Martha  Campbell  Dick¬ 
son,  born  December  8,  1940. 

Sara  George  McCollum,  born  October  25,  1915,  married 
William  Henry  Buntin,  May  15,  1937. 

Children  of  that  marriage  were: 

William  Henry  Buntin,  Jr.,  born  January  24,  1940. 

Robert  McCollum  Buntin,  born  August  25,  1943. 

Jessie  Hollomon  McCollum,  born  November  13,  1917, 
married  Richard  Godfrey  Palen,  November  12,  1941. 

One  child  of  that  marriage,  Juanita  Lorena  Palen,  born 
July  18,  1944. 

ADAMS  STAPLETON 

Sarah  George  Adams,  daughter  of  James  Walker  Ad¬ 
ams  I,  and  Sallie  Josephine  Hollomon,  his  wife,  born  No¬ 
vember  6,  1895  and  Robert  Lawson  Stapleton,  born  De¬ 
cember  11,  1889,  married  August  14,  1913. 

Children  of  that  marriage  were: 

Sidney  Lawson  Stapleton,  born  July  25,  1914,  married 
Katherine  Yoemans,  June  11,  1937. 

Children  of  that  marriage  were: 

Sidney  Lawson  Stapleton,  Jr.,  born  January  16,  1940, 
and  Robert  Lucian  Stapleton,  born  August,  1945. 

Mattie  Lee  Stapleton,  born  July  15,  1917,  married 
Lieutenant  Lonnie  Elwyn  Martin,  U.  S.  A.,  September  4, 
1938,  in  the  First  Baptist  Church,  Aiken,  South  Carolina. 
Rev.  T.  D.  Lyde  performed  the  ceremony. 

One  child  of  that  marriae,  Charlotte  Louise  Martin, 
was  born  June  23,  1941,  at  Columbus,  Georgia. 

Georgia  Louise  Stapleton,  born  March  28,  1920,  mar¬ 
ried  June  Hearon,-  January,  1945. 

ADAMS  WALKER 

Effie  Lou  Adams,  daughter  of  James  Walker  Adams 
I,  and  Annie  Edith  Dennard,  his  second  wife,  born  July  11, 
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1901,  Weston,  Georgia,  married  Knox  Walker,  April  12, 
1918,  at  Rome,  Georgia. 

One  child,  Knox  Walker,  Jr.,  was  born  January  9,  1927. 

Quite  a  little  romance  was  connected  with  the  marri¬ 
age  of  Effie  Adams  and  Knox  Walker.  After  America  en¬ 
tered  the  World  War,  Mr.  Walker  volunteered  for  services 
and  was  assigned  to  duty  in  the  Chemical  Department  of 
a  gas  factory  in  Ohio.  Knowing  it  might  be  many  months 
before  he  could  get  a  furlough,  he  made  his  plans  and  talk¬ 
ed  them  over  with  the  young  lady’s  parents.  Then,  on  his 
way  to  his  post  of  duty,  he  stopped  by  Shorter  College, 
where  Miss  Adams  was  in  school.  He  explained  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Van  Hoose  the  uncertainty  of  returning  to  Georgia 
to  be  married  and,  as  his  wife,  Miss  Adams  could  come 
to  him  as  soon  as  the  college  term  was  over.  That  under¬ 
standing  college  president  took  the  young  couple  to  his 
home,  and.  they  were  married.  After  the  wedding,  re¬ 
freshments  were  served  to  a  few  classmates,  and  Mr. 
Walker  said  goodbye  to  his  bride  and  left  for  his  duties'. 
When  vacation  came,  Mrs.  Walker  joined  her  husband  in 
Ohio. 

CRITTENDON-ADAMS 

George  Walter  Adams,  son  of  James  Walker  Adams 
and  Annie  Edith  Dennard,  his  wife,  born  August  17,  1903, 
Weston,  Georgia,  married  Ida  Virginia  Crittendon,  June 
23,  1926  at  Shellman,  Georgia. 

Children  of  that  marriage  were: 

Annie  Virginia  Adams,  born  August  8,  1927,  Shellman, 
Georgia. 

Priscilla  Jean  Adams,  born  November  30,  1928,  Shell- 
man,  Georgia. 

Mary  Ann  Adams,  born  September  3,  1930,  Shellman, 
Georgia. 

Edith  Pearl  Adams,  born  July  15,  1933,  Shellman, 
Georgia.  She  died  October  24,  1933  and  was  buried  at 
Weston,  Georgia. 

Effie  Adams,  born  September  26,  1937,  Atlanta,  Geor¬ 
gia. 
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FREEMAN  WALKER 


The  lineal  descent  of  Sidney  Walker  Adams  from  the 
Walker  and  Mitchell  lines  is  through  his  paternal  grand¬ 
mother,  Georgia  Walker,  wife  of  David  Raiford  Adams. 

Persons  Walker,  the  oldest  man  of  his  line  known  to 
his  descendants  today,  was  born  February  8,  1780.  He 
married  Hannah  Brantley,  November  21,  1811.  They  lived 
in  Talbot  County,  Georgia,  and  he  died  there  at  eleven 
o’clock  on  May  18,  1854.  Their  son,  Freeman  Walker,  born 
January  21,  1813,  died  April  5,  1891.  When  quite  a  young 
man,  this  Freeman  Walker  decided  to  go  prospectin’  for 
himself.  At  that  time,  the  State  of  Georgia  was  thinly 
settled,  so  much  of  it  being  virgin  forest.  He  left  home  to 
search  for  a  desirable  location,  and  selected  a  stretch  of 
land  in  what  was  to  later  become  Stewart  County.  The 
country  was  full  of  roving  bancs  of  Indians  at  that  time. 

On  the  day  he  left  home  for  his  own  chosen  land,  be¬ 
ing  unwilling  for  his  young  son  to  go  so  far  alone  through 
dangerous  territory,  his  father  went  with  him.  They  were 
on  horseback.  When  near  their  destination,  Persons  Wal¬ 
ker  wheeled  his  horse  and  went  galloping  on  his  homeward 
way.  Without  a  word  of  goodbye,  or  hope  for  his  future, 
or  a  handclasp,  father  and  son  parted. 

Freeman  Walker  settled  in  Stewart  County,  established 
his  estate  and  built  his  home.  That  estate,  known  as  “In¬ 
dependence,”  was  located  about  four,  miles  from  where  the 
town  of  Lumpkin  now  stands.  He  married  Virginia  Ann 
Mitchell,  reared  his  children,  lived  and  died  at  “Inde¬ 
pendence.”  He  was  a  man  of  wealth,  of  strong  personality 
and  some  of  his  distinguishing  characteristics  still  live  as 
family  lore  in  the  circle  of  his  descendants.  He  always 
were  a  full  belt  of  gold  about  his  waist,  and  a  tin  box  of 
gold  was  kept  in  his  desk.  Both  the  belt  and  desk  have 
been  preserved,  and  a  few  years  ago  they  were  still  held 
by  the  widow  of  his  grandson,  the  late  James  W.  Adams. 

Freeman  Walker  had  two  sons  who  fought  in  the  Con¬ 
federate  Army  during  the  War  between  the  States.  Zack 
fought  through  the  war  and  came  home;  Ben  was  killed 
at  the  second  Battle  of  Manassas. 
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A  wierd  incident  happened  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
which  impressed  his  family  and  friends  with  the  uncan¬ 
ny  and  inscrutable  gospel  of  the  Hereafter.  It  also,  in¬ 
troduced  the  question  of  the  possibility  of  departing  spirits, 
sending  a  signal  of  farewell  to  loved  ones  while  passing 
through  space.  Or,  lacking  the  contact  of  personality,  can 
a  sign  come  through  inanimate  objects? 

Here  is  the  story:  In  the  Walker  home  was  an  old 
grandfather’s  clock  that  stood  upstairs  on  the  landing  of 
the  stairway.  It  had  not  run  nor  made  a  sound  for  years. 
On  that  day  at  eleven  o’clock,  it  began  to  make  a  sound,' 

and  slowly  began  to  strike  the  hour.  When  news  came 
of  the  death  of  Ben,  it  was  found  that  it  had  struck  the 
hour  of  his  death.  In  all  the  long  years  thereafter,  it  never 
again  made  a  sound. 

The  old  Freeman  Walker  Bible  recorded  generation  af¬ 
ter  generation  of  the  descendants.  One  portion  was  set  aside 
for  the  birth  of  the  slaves.  On  the  death  of  the  last  member 
of  the  immediate  family,  this  old  Bible  mysteriously  disap¬ 
peared.  The  most  diligent  search  failed  to  find  it.  Years 
later,  it  was  found  in  a  load  of  corn  taken  from  an  old 
crib.  It  was  supposed  to  have  been  put  there  by  mistake 
along  with  old  discarded  books. 

Freeman  Walker  died  April  5,  1891  at  his  estate  “In¬ 
dependence.”  It  is  a  queer  legal  fact  that,  while  the  home 
burned  and  .the  land  changed  hands  many  times,  after 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  years,  the  little  family 
cemetery,  in  law,  still  stands  in  the  name  of  Freeman 
Walker. 

The  lineal  descent  is  as  follows: 

Person  Walker,  born  February  18,  1780,  married  Han¬ 
nah  Brantley,  November  21,  1811,  died  May  13,  1854.  Their 
son,  Freeman  Walker,  born  January  21,  1813,  married  Vir¬ 
ginia  Ann  Mitchell  in  1823,  died  April  5,  1891.  Their 

daughter,  Georgia  Walker,  born  April  23,  1848,  married 
David  Raiford  Adams,  born  June  14,  1866,  died  Jan.  27,  1928. 
Their  son,  James  Walker  Adams,  born  March  28,  1867,  mar¬ 
ried  Sallie  Josephine  Hollomon,  July  25,  1889.  Their  son, 
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Sidney  Walker  Adams,  born  May  24,  1890,  married  Irma 
Heath  Martin,  June  1,  1913. 

MITCHELL 

William  Mitchell  was  born  in  Ireland,  1741.  After 
coming  to  America,  he  settled  in  Warren  County,  1759.  In 
1784,  he  moved  to  Washington  County,  Georgia,  which  in 
1793  became  Hancock  County.  In  the  Revolutionary  War, 
he  served  as  a  private  in  the  4th  Georgia  Battalion  under 
Colonel  John  White.  He  received  a  grant  of  land  “on 
bounty,”  and  his  services  were  attested  by  Colonel  Grand- 
berg  Lee. 

His  son,  Benjamin  Mitchell,  born  August  17,  1777,  mar¬ 
ried  Mildred  Hatcher  Carswell,  born  1789.  Their  daugh¬ 
ter,  Virginia  Ann  Mitchell,  born  1823,  married  Freeman 
Walker,  1838.  Their  daughter,  Georgia  Walker,  born  1848, 
married  David  Raiford  Adams,  I860.  Their  son,  Jamies 
Walker  Adams,  born  1867,  married  Sallie  Josephine  Hollo- 
mon  (first  wife)  1889.  Their  son,  Sidney  Walker  Adams, 
born  May  24,  1890,  married  Irma  Heath  Martin,  June  1, 
1813.  . 

MARTIN-WILLIAMS 

Edna  Elizabeth  Martin,  daughter  of  Marshall  Martin 
and'  Lula  Long,  his  wife,  born  July  2,  1891,  Fort  Valley, 
Georgia,  and  Olin  Alvin  Williams,  born  September  8,  1888, 
died  August  8,  1935,  Americus,  Georgia,  married  July  9, 
1912.  Dr.  Lancing  Burroughs  performing  the  ceremony. 

Children  of  that  marriage  were,  Olin  Alvin  Williams, 
Jr.,  born  May  13,  1913.  Jessie  Hardy  Williams,  born  April 
7,  1916.  Elizabeth  Martin  Williams,  born  May  4,  1922. 
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OLIN  ALVIN  WILLIAMS 


'Olin  Alvin  Williams,  the 
son  cf  Charles  McDonald 
Williams,  was  born  in  Amer¬ 
icas,  Georgia.  On  his  gradu¬ 
ation  from  school,  he  entered 
the  employ  of  Sheffield-Hunt- 
ington  Company,  and  was 
with  that  firm  nine  years. 
In  1912,  he  decided  to  enter 
business  for  himself.  With 
his  brother-in-law,  C.  O.  Niles, 
he  organized  the  Williams- 
Niles  Hardware  Company, 
with  Olin  A.  Williams,  man¬ 
ager.  On  July  9th  of .  that 
year,  he  married  Edna  Eliza¬ 
beth  Martin.  In  1917  he  gave 
up  his  position  and  went  to 
Atlanta  to  be  with  King  Hard- 

Olin  Alvin  Williams  ware  Company.  In  the  call 

for  troops  for  service  in  the 
World  War,  being  a  young  man  with  a  family  he  was  put 
in  a  deferred  class.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  he  was 
called  back  to  Americus  to  resume  his  old  position  as  man¬ 
ager  of  Williams-Niles  Company.  In  1932  they  dissolved 
partnership  by  mutual  consent,  and  he  returned  to  King 
Hardware  Co.  He  died  very  suddenly  at  Americus,  Geor¬ 
gia,  August  8,  1934. 

Olin  Alvin  Williams,  Jr.,  son  of  Olm  Alvin  Williams 
and  Edna  Elizabeth  Martin,  married  Nancy  Elizabeth  Har¬ 
less,  March  20,  1937,  at  the  Presbyterian  Church,  Atlanta, 
Georgia.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  E. 
Harless,  and  a  graduate  of  Girl’s  Pligh,  Atlanta.  There 
were  two  children  of  that  marriage,  Olin  Alvin  Williams 
III,  born  May  1,  1944  and  Thomas  Manly  Williams,  born 
October  22,  1945. 

Jessie  Hardy  Williams,  daughter  of  Olin  Alvin  Wil¬ 
liams  and  Edna  Elizabeth  Martin,  married  James  McDonald 
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Eldridge,  August  28,  1937,  Episcopal  Church,  Americus, 
Georgia,  Reverend  James  Lawrence  officiating.  Children 
of  that  marriage  were  James  McDonald  Eldridge,  Jr.,  born 
March  6,  1941.  Griffith  Morgan  Eldredge  III,  born  Febru¬ 
ary  4,  1945. 

ELDRIDGE 

The  ancestors  of  James  McDonald  Eldridge  were  from 
England.  That  they  came  over  before  1620  is  established, 
because  the  early  histories  of  1635-1638-1683,  finds  them  in 
official  life  throughout  New  Jersey.  The  first  spoken  of 
in  those  histories  were  William  Cooper,  and  his  son,  Joseph, 
and  Alexander  Morgan!  As  the  years  passed,  more  were 
added  to  the  ancestral  list,  to  whom  history  gave  every 
honor  from  General  Assemblies  to  governors,  and  presi¬ 
dents  of  organizations  to  carry  on  the  development  of  the 
new  nation  they  were  building. 

They  were  men  of  brains,  true  and  loyal  to  the  Mother 
country,  before  the  rights  of  the  colonies  were  so  bitterly 
denied.  To  understand  more  fully  thework  they  did,  read 
the  following  histories.  “The  History  of  Camden,  New 
Jersey,”  Burlington’s  New  Jersey  Recorded,”  “Grant  and 
Concession,”  and  “New  Jersey  Colonial  Dames.” 

When  the  Revolutionary  War  came,  these  men  fought 
for  the  nation  they  were  building  and  the  homes  they  had 
established. 

The  Eldridge  line  entered  the  ancestral  line  of  Cooper 
and  Morgan,  when  Griffith  Morgan  Eldridge,  son  of.Erros 
Eldridge,  married  Agnes  Morgan,  1785.  Dr.  Erwin  James 
Eldridge  was  the  first  of  this  line  to  come  to  Georgia,  and 
he  settled  in  Americus.  He  married  Emma  Louise  Donal- 
son,  and  was  a  veteran  of  the  War  Between  the  States  on 
the  side  of  the  South.  His  son,  Morgan  Eldridge,  born 
- — ,  married  Mattie  Mosely.  Their  son,  Griffith  Mor¬ 
gan  Eldridge,  married  Mamie  McArthur.  Their  son,  James 
McDonald  Eldridge,  married  Jessie  Hardy  Williams. 

WILLIAMS 

While  the  genealogical  line  is  broken,  there  is  much 
evidence  to  support  the  claim  of  this  family  of  Williams  to 
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be  descendants  of  Roger  Williams,  the  founder  of  Rhode 
Island.  In  the  book,  “The  Life  of  Roger  Williams”  it  is 
stated  that  he  had  a  son,  Daniel  Williams,  and  this  Daniel 
Williams  had  a  son,  Roger  Williams,  born  1860.  This 
Daniel  Williams  was  living  in  Albemarl  County,  North 
Carolina  in  1663.  The  oldest  land  grant  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina  speaks  of  a  permit  as  “Roger  Williams  Land.”  This 
Roger  Williams’  son,  Daniel  Williams,  is  supposed  to  be  the 
man  who  came  in  with  that  struggling  band  of  New  Eng¬ 
landers  who  had  -failed  in  their  colonization  elsewhere. 

Here  the  line  is  broken,  to  be  taken  up  again  with  his 
descendants,  Reuben  Williams,  who  was  born  in  Virginia 
and  was  said  to  be  a  quarter  blood  of  the  tribe  of  Pow¬ 
hatan.  The  line  of  descent  is  as  follows: 

John  Barrow,  married  Sarah  Sutton,  February  1,  1668. 
Their  daughter,  Joana  Barrow,  married  Jenkins  Williams, 
August  3,  1690.  Their  son,  Richard  Williams,  married  Mary 
Mann,  1717.  Their  son,  Reuben  Williams,  married  Mary 
Hill  in  .  1789.  Their  son,  Dewey  Williams,  married  Alethia 
Hood;  their  son,  Henry  Williams,  born  1800,  married 
Charlotte  Bryant  in  1841.  Their  son,  Charles  McDonald 

Williams,  born  - - ,  married  Mary  Jessie  Hardy  in 

1879.  Their  son,  Olin  Alvin  Williams,  born  September  8, 
1888,  married  Edna  Elizabeth  Martin,  July  9,  1912. 

HARDY 

The  lineal  descent  of  Olin  Williams  from  this  line  is 
by  right  of  his  mother,  Mary  Jessie  Hardy,  wife  of  Charles 
McDonald  Williams. 

The  first  American  John  Hardy  was  born  in  North 
Carolina,  and  came  to  Georgia  in  1772-76.  He  settled  in 
Camden  County,  on  land  grantel  him  by  the  State  of 
Georgia.  In  1799  he  moved  to  Warren  County  and  there 
died  in  1818.  He  married  Elizabeth  Carron  Mathews  in 
1815. 

John  Hardy  was  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution.  His  com¬ 
pany  was  in  the  regiment  commanded  by  General  Elijah 
Clark.  He  fought  in  the  Battle  of  Kettle  Creek,  as  well  as 
many  other  battles.  The  record  of  his  service  can  be  found 
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in  the  history,  “The  Story  of  Georgia  and  Georgia  People, ” 
by  Smith  ,and  in  Wheeler’s  “History  of  North  Carolina,” 
in  “American  Archives”  by  Grace  and  other  histories. 

The  following  is  the  lineal  descent: 

John  Hardy,  born  - ,  married  Elizzabeth  Carron 

Mathews  in  1815,  died  in  Warren  County  in  1818.  Their 
son,  Jesse  Hardy,  born  1816,  married  Mary  Gunderburk  in 
1841.  Their  daughter,  Jessie  Hardy,  born  in  1861,  married 
Charles  McDonald  Williams  in  1879.  The  son,  Olin  Al¬ 
vin  Williams,  born  September  8,  1888,  married  Edna  Eliza¬ 
beth  Martin,  July  8,  1912,  died  August  8,  1938. 
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JESSE  HARDY 


When,  the  younger  genera¬ 
tions  read  of  the  War  Be¬ 
tween  the  States  and  the 
heroic  acts  of  individuals, 
they  often  turn  to  their  el¬ 
ders  and  ask,  “And  what  did 
my  great-grandfather  do?” 
Let  the  descendants  of  Jesse 
Hardy  read  the  record  of  his 
services  FOR,  not  IN  the  Con¬ 
federate  Army,  and  let  them 
pay  tribute  to  a  loyal  soldier 
without  uniform.  Patriotism 
is  not  a  thing  of  opportunity 
or  chance,  but  a  flame  that 
burns  in  the  heart  pure  and 
:  steadfast,  and  is  brought  to 
fruition  by  the  needs  of 
your  country  in  the  grasp  of 
Jesse  Hardy  danger.  To  see  your  friends 

(The  Soldier  Without  Uniform)  and  neighbors  marching  on 

to  defend  your  flag  when  you 
must  stand  by  incapacitated,  can  you  measure  the  hurt? 
Such  an  hour  came  to  Jesse  Hardy,  the  grandfather  of  Olin 
Williams.  But  a  true  patriot  can  find  a  way  and  he  found 
his.  He  made  salt  upon  the  coast  for  his  plantation  and 
what  he  did  for  himself,  he  could  do  for  the  soldiers  of 
the  Confederacy.  He  could  not  carry  a  musket,  but  he 
could  follow  the  flag  with  salt.  As  long  as  there  were 
Confederate  soldiers  at  Savannah,  they  had  salt.  At  his 
own  expense,  he  made  salt  and  hauled  it  to  army  camps. 

A  simple  thing?  Think  again.  Through  lonely  roads 
in  the  blazing  sun;  through  thick  forests  in  the  dark  of 
night,  with  the  danger  of  ambush  a  specter  that  rode  by 
his  side  always.  Just  a  lonely  man,  treking  through  the 
sinister  silence  for  his  country!  Where  the  army  went,  he 
followed  with  salt,  until  Lee’s  surrender.  Then  he  went 
home  and  turned  his  mules  into  the  lot.  Where  others 
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might  hang  their  faded  uniforms  away  as  a  “memory,” 
Jesse  Hardy  went  about  the  business  of  life  '  with  this 
thought  in  his  heart — “I  did  what  I  could.” 

BRYANT 

The  following  genealogies  are  traced  and  biographies 
written  by  the  genealogist,  John  Smith  Avant,  formerly  of 
Macon,  Georgia.  These  sketches  by  Avant  are  of  three 
members  of  the  Bryant  family,  and  are  copied  as  given. 

“William  Cullen  Bryant,  poet  and  journalist,  was  born 
at  Hunnington,  Hamshire  County,  Massachusetts,  Novem¬ 
ber  3,  1794.  He  was  of  Puritan  ancestry,  being  descended 
through  his  father  from  Steven  Bryant,  who  settled  in 
Plymouth  as  early  as  1632,  and  through  his  mother  from 
John  Alden,  whose  courtship  of  Pricilla  Mullens  was  made 
famous  in  Longfellow’s  poem,  ‘The  Courtship  of  Miles 
Standish.’  His  father  was  a  cultured  physician,  with  such 
a  reputation  as  a  man  of  letters  that  Samuel  L.  Knopp 
thought  him  deserving  of  extended  notice  in  his  book, 
‘Biographies  of  Distinguished  Men.’  He  was  several  times 
a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Senate,  one  of  the  found¬ 
ers  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  and  in  1916,  a 
presidential-elector  of  that  state.  The  practice  of  medicine 
had  descended  in  that  family  from  father  to  son  until  it  be¬ 
came,  in  a  measure,  hereditary,  and  he  enrolled  his  son  in 
the  ranks  of  physicians.  Dr.  Peter  Bryant  had  him  chris¬ 
tened  William  Cullen,  after  an  eminent  Scotish  physician, 
who  was  the  first  professor  of  medicine  at  Edinburg.  He 
was  strictly  religious.  His  father  was  a  Calvinis  in  theo¬ 
logy  and  a  Federalist  in  politics.  At  five-thirty  on  June 
12,  1875,  William  Cullen  Bryant  breathed  his  last. 

“Cushing  Bryant  was  a  shipbuilder.  He  was  born  at 
Newcastle,  Maine  on  July  18,  1796.  He  was  the  only  son 
of  Nathaniel  Bryant  and  Elizabeth  Wall  Bryant,  of  Puritan 
stock.  He  came  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  wealthiest  fami¬ 
lies  of  New  England.  His  grandfather,  Nathaniel  Bryant, 
Sr.,  of  Marshfield,  Plymouth  County,  Massachusetts,  came 
to  Newcastle  in  1766  and  was  one  of  the  earliest  to  estab¬ 
lish  shipbuilding  on  the  Damaris  Cotta  River.  He  died 
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shortly  before  the  Revolution,  leaving  a  son,  Nathaniel, 
seven  years  of  age,  to  the  care  of  his  uncle  and  guardian, 
Dr.  Jeremiah  Barker,  of  Portland. 

“Major  Cushing  Bryant  was  sixth  in  line  from  John 
Bryant,  Sr.,  of  Scrinnate,  who  came  from  England  in  1638. 
He  was  prominent  in  the  early  history  of  the  Plymouth 
Colony,  active  in  public  affairs,  and  was  appointed  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  General  Court  of  Plymouth-  in  1657-1677-1678. 
Cushing  Bryant  entered  Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  New 
Hampshire,  at  the  age  of  14.  In  1816,  he  entered  the  20th 
Massachusetts  Infantry  as  an  ensign,  and  was  promoted  to 
lieutenant  in  1819.  He  was  commissioned  a  major  by  Gov¬ 
ernor  John  Brooks  oh  July  15,  1819  and  resigned  in  1822. 
.He  was  a  staunch  Democrat,  always  prominent  in  local 
politics,  and  for  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  was  engaged 
in  commercial  affairs. 

“He  married  Arlette,  a  daughter  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Josiah 
Myrick,  September  25,  1821.  They  had  four  sons,  Com¬ 
mander  N.  C.  Bryant,  U.  S.  N.,  Joseph  M.  and  Edward 
Bryant,  of  San  Francisco,  and  Charles  E.  Bryant,  of  Port¬ 
land,  Oregon.  Major  Cushing  Bryant  died  October  6,  1860. 

“Nathaniel  C.  Bryant,  naval  officer,  was,  born  at 
Nobleborough,  Maine,  March  27,  1825.  He  was  the  oldest 
son  of  Major  Cushing  Bryant,  of  Newcastle,  and  seventh 
in  line  from  John  Bryant,  Sr.,  of  Scrinnate.  His  father, 
grandfather  and  great-grandfather  were  shipbuilders,  and 
he  rose  to  the  rank  of  Commodore.  On  September  19,  1860, 
he  married  Eliza,  daughter  of  Mark  John  and  Mary  Yard- 
ley  Southall,  of  Ashton-under-Lynn,  England.  They  had 
two  sons,  Dr.  Percy  Bryant,  who  graduated  from  the  medi¬ 
cal  department  of  Columbia  College,  New  York  City,  and 
the  other,  Walter  Bryant,  civil  engineer,  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Iowa. 

“Commodore  Bryant  died  September  19,  1874.  A 
memorial  window  is  erected  to  his  memory  in  St.  Luke’s 
Episcopal  Church,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa. 

“The  lineal  descent  of  Olin  Alvin  Williams  from  the 
Bryant  line,  comes  through  his  grandmother  Charlotte 
Bryant,  the  wife  of  Elenry  Williams.  She  was  the  daugh- 
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ter  of  James  T.  Bryant,  a  lineal  descendant  of  John  Bry¬ 
ant,  Sr.,  of  Scrinnate.  The  descent  is  as  follows: 

“John  Bryant,  Sr.,  born  - ,  married  - , 

died - - .  Their  son,  Nathaniel  Bryant,  Jr.,  born 

- ,  married  Elizabeth  Wall,  died - : - .  Their  son, 

Major  Cushing  Bryant,  born  in  Newcastle,  Maine,  July  18, 
1797,  married  Arlette  Myrick,  September  25,  1821,  died  Oc¬ 
tober  6,  1860.  Their  son,  Nathaniel  C.  Bryant,  born  in 
Nobleborough,  Maine,  March  27,  1825,  married  Mary  Eliza, 
daughter  of  Mark  John  Southall,  Alston-under-Lynn,  Eng¬ 
land.  Their  son,  Percy  Bryant,  born  — - married 

- - ,  died - .  Their  son,  Percy  Bryant,  Jr.,  born 

- - ,  married - ,  died  - .  Their  son, 

Charles  Edward  Bryant,  married  Elizabeth  Holmon.  Their 
son,  James  T.  Bryant,  married  Mary  Chappel.  Their 
daughter,  Charlotte  Bryant,  married  Henry  Williams  in 
1841.  Their  son,  Charles  McDonald  Williams,  married  Jes¬ 
sie  Hardy,  December  19,  1879,  and  died  - .  Their 

son,  Olin  Alvin  Williams,  born  September  8,  1888,  married 
Edna  Martin,  July  9,  1912,  died  August  8,  1938.” 

LONG-ROBERTS 

i  '  • 

Ida  Estelle  Long,  daughter  of  Captain  Abram  Heath 
Long  and  Isabella  Slappey,  his  wife,  born  December  9, 
1868,  and  George  Washington  Roberts,  born  June  1,  1856, 
married  May  30,  1889,  Fort  Valley,  Georgia.  Rev.  G.  W. 
Garner  performed  the  ceremony.  He  died  March  13,  1916. 

Children  of  that  marriage  were: 

William  James  Roberts,  born  April  11,  1890,  married 
Leah  Day,  December  2,  1925,  Tampa,  Florida. 

George  Heath  Roberts,  born  January  16,  1897,  married 
Lola  Vinson,  June  12,  1923,  Jacksonville,  Florida. 

Annie  Belle  Roberts,  born  April  9,  1898,  married  Rob¬ 
ert  Clyde  Ogletree,  December  9,  1917,  Fort  Valley,  Geor¬ 
gia.  There  were  two  sons  of  that  marriage:  Robert  Clyde 
Ogletree,  Jr.,  born  December  25,  1923,  married  Rosaline 
Barnhill,  July  16,  1944;  their  daughter,  Rosalind  Olivia, 
was  born  September  27,  1945.  William  Emmett  Ogletree, 
born  January  13,  1924. 
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Charles  Lacy  Roberts,  born  February  10,  1901,  married 
Oretha  Eurke,  December  3,  3927,  Andalusia,  Alabama. 
Children  of  that  marriage  were:  Mildred  Ann  Roberts, 
born  July  14,  1935;  Charles  Lacy  Roberts,  Jr.,  born  June 
28,  1937,  and  George  William  Roberts,  born  November  28, 
1943. 

Estelle  Roberts,  born  October  11,  1905,  died  the  same 
date. 

Edwin  Marshall  Roberts  and  Edgar  Phelps  Roberts, 
twins,  were  born  October  5,  1910.  Edwin  Marshall  Roberts 
married  Ila  McDonald,  July  16,  1940. 

ROBERTS 

The  first  Roberts  of  this  family  to  come  to  America 
was  a  Scotchman.  The  record  of  the  time  of  his  coming, 
the  name  of  his  wife,  and  even  his  own  name  have  been 
disputed.  There  are  a  few  facts  known  to  his  descendants 
today,  and  most  of  them  are  on  record. 

This  first  Roberts  came  to  America  before  the  Revo¬ 
lution,  took  part  in  the  fight  for  independence  but,  as  his 
given  name  has  been  disputed,  his  services  as  a  soldier 
cannot  be  given.  He  was  widowed  early  and  he  died  when 
quite  young,  leaving  one  little  son,  Peter  Roberts.  There 
were  no  relatives  to  take  the  child,  and  he  was  apprenticed 
when  quite  small  to  a  bootmaker.  He  was  never  happy 
in  his  apprenticeship,  and  when  seventeen  years  of  age, 
he  ran  away  to  sea  and  crossed  over  into  Holland.  He 
made  his  home  there  until  his  majority,  then  returned  to 
America  and  entered  business  for  himself.  He  married, 
and  in  time  became  a  master  of  ships  and  accumulated 
quite  a  lot  of  wealth.  After  giving  up  the  ship  business, 
he  travelled  over  the  country,  establishing  shops  for  the 
making  of  fine  boots,  such  as  were  in  demand  by  the  sport¬ 
ing  gallants  of  that  day.  He  finally  settled  in  Columbus, 
Georgia,  and  bought  extensively  of  land  in  and  around  the 
town.  Part  of  the  land  owned  by  him  was  that  portion  of 
the  city  which  is  now  First  Avenue  and  Broad  Street.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  he  lost  much  of  his  weath  before  his  death. 

He  left  one  son,  Peter  Dennace  Roberts,  born  April 
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17,  1817.  He  married  Anna  Margarite  Robertson,  April  4, 
1847.  Peter  Dennace  Roberts  served  in  the  Mexican  War 
under  Captain  John  Davis.  He  enlisted  in  the  Columbus 
Guards  and  served  in  the  Georgia  Brigade  at  Victoria, 
Mexico.  He  also  served  a  short  time  in  the  War  between 
the  States. 

Though  broken  in  health  and  exempt  by  age  from 
military  duty,  when  men  were  so  sorely  needed,  he  enlisted 
in  what  was  known  locally  as  the  Buttermilk  Brigade,  and 
did  guard  duty  at  A'ndersonville  Prison.  A  belt  buckle  he 
wore  while  serving  there,  is  now  the  cherished  possession 
of  his  great-granddaughter,  Mrs.  George  Capps,  of  Colum- 
b>us,  Georgia. 

George  Washington  Roberts  was  a  son  of  Peter  Den¬ 
nace  Roberts.  He  married  Estelle  Long,  of  Fort  Valley, 
Georgia. .  He  was  a  man  of  peace  times.  The  only  war  in 
which  he  could  have  served  was  the  Spanish-American 
War  and  his  services  as  a  railroad  man  were  more  valuable 
to  his  country  than  he  could  have  been  as  a  volunteer. 

But,  if  peace  brooded  over  the  life  of  George  Roberts, 
the  father,  that  peace  was  surely  broken  for  his  sons,  af¬ 
ter  his  death.  When  the  United  States  entered  the  World 
War,  his  two  oldest  sons  were  already  in  government 
work.  William  was  Chief  Time  Inspector  at  the  Woodber- 
ry,  New  Jersey,  Munitions  Plant  (powder)  and  George  was 
with  the  American  Railway  Association,  troop-moving  sec¬ 
tion.  Charles,  the  third  son,  was  only  seventeen  years  of 
age  and  just  out  of  school.  He  immediately  began  begging 
permission  to  join  the  Armed  Forces.  His  whole  soul  was 
one  flaming  desire  to  go  to  France  and  FIGHT.  But,  no 
recruiting  officer  would  take  him  under  eighteen  without 
his  mother’s  signature  of  consent.  His  daily  cry  to  her 
was,  “Let  me  go,  mother.  Sign  me  up  ’eighteen,’  and  let 
me  go;  I’ve  got  to  go!  Mother,  I’ve  got  to  do  something  for 
my  country,  and  I’ve  got  to  do  it  with  a  gun.”  But,  his 
mother  steadfastly  refused  to  falsify  his  age.  With  a  com¬ 
panion  of  his  own  age,  he  went  North,  but  the  only  job 
they  found  “for  their  country,”  was  oiling  machinery. 
When  the  Armistice  was  signed,  and  the  call  for  volun- 
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teer  troops  to  replace  the  Army  of  Occupation  in  the  Far 
East  came,  Charlie  Roberts  was  ready  to  go. 

He  enlisted  at  Columbus,  Georgia,  April  25,  1919.  He 
was  sent,  first,  to  Fort  Oglethorpe  and  then  to  Camp 

Meade,  Maryland.  In  a  short 
time,  thereafter,  he  was  as¬ 
signed  to  foreign  duty  at  Vla- 
divostoc,  Siberia.  Before  sail¬ 
ing,  he  was  made  sergeant  of 
the  Motor  Transport  Corps  at 
Fort  Mason,  California,  July 
3,  1919.  His  appointment  was 
signed  by  Lieutenant  Colonel 
George  Nelson. 

He  served  in  Siberia  ten 
months  under  the  following 
named  officers:  Col.  W.  S. 
Scott  and  Lieut.  St.  Kelasi.  In 
April,  1920,  the  333rd  Trans¬ 
port  Corps  was  sent  to  Ma¬ 
nila,  P.  I.  There,  on  April  12, 
he  was  made  Dispatcher  of 
Transportation.  His  officers 
Sergeant  Charlie  Roberts  were:  Major  O.  J.  Langtry, 
(In  Manila,  first  World  War)  Lieut.  Col.  W.  K.  Moore  and 

Capt.  C.  A.  Brinkley.  While 
in  Manila,  he  was  appointed  Sergeant  in  the  Motor  Trans¬ 
port  Corps,  450th  Quartermaster  Corps.  That  appointment 
was  signed  by  Major  General  E.  J.  Kerman  and  Col.  W.  S. 
Scott,  Q.  M.  C. 


After  three  years  of  soldiering  in  a  foreign  land,  young 
Roberts  was  honorably  discharged  from  military  services, 
April  11,  1922,  at  Fort  McDonell,  California.  His  discharge 
was  signed  by  M.  A.  Eurnham,  Colonel  of  Infantry,  D.  O.  L. 

There  were  incidents  in  his  trip  to  Siberia  and  his  stay 
over  there,  -which  Charlie  Roberts  will  never  forget.  The 
trip  over  was  a  momentous  one.  For  seven  days,  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  Government  was  much  alarmed  for  the  safety  of 
the  troops,  as  the  Transport  Sherman  was  lost  in  the  fog  in 
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the  Straight  of  Papan.  When  the  fog  finally  lifted,  they 
were  almost  upon  the  rocks. 

This  boy  soldier  had  many  hair-raising  experiences; 
the  most  notable  one  was  when  the  Bolshevik  took  Vladi- 
vostoc.  He,  with  others,  were  detailed  to  look  for  Amer¬ 
icans  who  might  be  taking  part  in  the  fight,  against  or¬ 
ders.  Later,  he  drove  the  car  which  carried  the  Cossack 
General  Romanoff,  into  the  section  where  bullets  were 
flying.  When  the  conflict  was  over,  it  was  found  that  the 
car  was  shot  full  of  holes,  but  no  one  was  injured. 

In  these  piping  times  of  Peace,  at  his  .home  in  Colum¬ 
bus,  Georgia — in  the  good  old  U.  S.  A. — Charlie  often  sits 
and  dreams.  With  his  feet  propped  on  the  piaza  railing 
and  his  children  playing  about  him,  he  looks  at  the  kodak 
pictures  of  himself  in  uniform,  sitting  on  the  rocks  at  Si¬ 
beria  or  swimming  with  the  gang,  and  grins  his  own  little 
secret  grin. 

He  had  his  heart’s  desire — not  “in  the  trenches  with 
a  gun”  as  he  so  longed  to  do,  but  he  had  touched  the  rag¬ 
ged  edges.  It  was  a  great  experience,  this  soldiering  in 
far-flung  places,  under  the  greatest  flag  in  the  world — The 
Star  Spangled  Banner.  But,  as  youth  turns  its  back  and 
age  shows  its  face,  he  is  more  inclined  to  agree  with  Sher¬ 
man  that  “War  is  Hell,”  and  he  has  had  all  the  “hell”  he 
needs. 
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LONG-SMOAK 


James  Littleton  Long,  son 
of  Captain  Abram  Heath 
Long  and  Isabella  Slappey, 
his  wife,  born  November  17, 
1874,  and  Pauline  Smoak, 
born  July  26,  1883,  married 
January  12,  1904,  at  Perry, 
Georgia.  Dr.  J.  M.  Brittam 
performed  the  ceremony. 

There  was  only  one  child 
of  that  marriage,  Alice  Eliza¬ 
beth  Long,  .  who  was  born 
February  10,  1907.  She  mar¬ 
ried  Charles  Frederick  Cul¬ 
pepper  on  December  26,  1926, 
at  Fort  Valley,  Georgia.  Rev¬ 
erend  George  B.  Culpepper, 
father  of  the  groom,  perform¬ 
ed  the  ceremony. 

James  L.  Long  Children  of  that  marriage 

were: 

Marian  Pauline  Culpepper,  born  January  4,  1928,  died 
January  22,  1929. 

Dorothy  Alice  Culpepper,  born  January  15,  1930. 

Thomas  James  Culpepper,  born  October  12,  1931. 

Beverly  Culpepper,  born  March,  1934. 

Charles  Frederick  Culpepper,  born  December  16,  1938. 

SMOAK 

Pauline  Smoak  was  the  daughter  of  Andrew  Ashbury 
Smoak  and  Susan  Alice  Means,  his  wife.  There  is  no  au¬ 
thentic  data  for  the  family  beyond  the  great-grandfather, 
William  Smoak.  His  son,  John  Samuel  Smoak,  married 
Annie  Duke.  Their  son,  Andrew  Ashbury  Smoak,  born 

May  9,  1852,  died  - ,  and  Susan  Alice  Means,  born 

July  3,  1864,  married  October  25,  1882.  She  died  January 
19,  1938.  Their  daughter,  Emma  Pauline,  born  July  26, 
1883,  married  James  Littleton  Long,  January  12,  1904. 
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MEANS 


The  Means  were  of  Scottish  descent.  John  Means, 
head  of  the  American  line,  was  living  in  County  Down, 
Ireland,  in  1717.  It  is  on  record  that  this  family  went  from 
Scotland  to  Ireland,  after  one  of  the  many  attempts  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  to  make  Ireland  Protestant. 

The  son,  John  Means,  was  the  first  to  come  to  Amer¬ 
ica,  arriving  in  Boston,  Massachusetts  in  1743.  He  married 
Isabella  Harper  in  1747.  After  the  death  of  her  husband  in 
1789,  his  widow  moved  to  South  Carolina.  Her  three  sons, 
Thomas,  Robert  and  John,  acquired  much  land  in  Fair- 
field  District,  and  each  owned  large  estates  The  descent 
of  this  line  of  the  Smoak  family  comes  through  Thomas 
Means. 

MAKENZIE 

The  lineal  descent  of  Pauline  Smoak,  wife  of  James 
Littleton  Long,  from  William  Makenzie  and  his  wife, 
Eleanor  Campbell,  is  by  right  of  her  great-grandmother, 
Mary  Ann  Makenzie. 

'  William  Makenzie,  the  father  of  Mary  Ann,  was  born 
in  Cork,  Ireland,  and  was  the  only  child  of  wealthy  par¬ 
ents. 

He  had  heard  tales  of  opportunities,  adventures  and 
romances  of  that  wonderful  new  America  across  the  seas. 
The  lure  of  that  strange  race,  the  red  men,  their  wierd 
religious  and  tribal  laws,  obsessed  him.  He  heard  of 
wealth  so  great,  that  nations  were  battling  for  possession  of 
the  new  land.  But,  he  thrilled  most  at  the  bitterness  of 
the  colonies  to  Ireland’s  old  enemy,  England,  and  the  urge 
to  go  was  irresistable.  One  Sabbath  day,  while  his  parents 
were  at  church,  he  told  his  old  grandmother  that  he  was 
sailing  on  a  skip  then  ready  to  put  to  sea.  He  was  not  of 
legal  age,  and  his  parents  had  refused  their  consent  for 
him  to  go  where  fire  and  bloodshed  raged  so  fiercely.  His 
grandmother  questioned  him  as  to  funds,  and  was  dismay¬ 
ed  to  find  he  had  little  more  than  his  passage  money.  She 
thought  of  unexpected  emergencies,  of  his  landing  in  a 
wild  and  dangerous  country  without  friends,  penniless. 
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Being  a  wise  old  woman  in  the  ways  of  youth  and  unable 
to  persuade  him  to  wait  for  his  parents’  return,  she  knew 
what  she  had  to  do,  and  she  did  it. 

In  the  Makenzie  home  there  was  a  chest  where  the 
father  kept  his  gold.  With  a  chisel,  she  made  an  opening 
in  a  corner  and  took  out  -enough  to  pay  his  passage  to  the 
new  country,  bade  him  God  speed,  and  when  his  parents 
returned  from  church,  the  son  was  gone. 

He  reached  America  in  1776,  and  joined  the  Colonies 
in  their  fight  for  independence.  He  made  his  home  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  near  the  Carolina  line.  In  1777,  he  was  made  a  pris¬ 
oner  by  the  British,  and  taken  to  the  farm  house  of  a  man 

by  the  name  of  Campbell.  Other  prisoners  were  there,  but 
William  Makenzie  was  condemned  as  a  spy,  and  was  sen¬ 
tenced  to  be  shot  at  sunrise.  Farmer  Campbell  had  a 
daughter,  Eleanor,  who  was  anti-British,  all  her  sympathies 
being  with  the  struggling  Americans.  She  had  seen  young 
Makenzie,  and  was  determined  that  he  should  not  die. 
Her  plans  were  soon  made.  She  became  friendly  with  the 

British  soldiers  left  on  guard;  she  fed  them  with  pies  and 
supplied  them  with  hard  cider  and  brandy.  When  they 
were  drunk  and  did  not  know  what  was  happening,  she 
unlocked  the  doors  and  let  the  prisoners  go  free.  The  sav¬ 
ing  of  his  life  by  this  young  girl  was  a  precious  memory  to 

William  Makenzie.  When  the  Revolution  ended  with  the 
independence  of  America,  he  went  back  to  the  family 
farm  house.  There,  on  January  3,  1782,  he  and  Eleanor 
Campbell  were  married. 

The  lineal  descent  is  as  follows: 

William  Makenzie,  born  August  28,  1758,  Cork,  Ireland, 
and  Eleanor  Campbell,  born  May  27,  1760,  married  January 
3,  1782.  Their  daughter,  Mary  Ann  Makenzie,  born  Febru¬ 
ary  9,  1786,  and  James  Means,  born  February  3,  1782,  mar¬ 
ried  October  20,  1803.  Their  son,  Mathew  Harvey  Means, 
born  August  1818,  and  Martha  Virginia  Lester,  born  Febru¬ 
ary  10, - ,  married - .  Their  daughter,  Susan  Alice 

Means,  born  July  3,  1864,  and  Andrew  Asbury  Srnoak,  born 
May  9,  1852,  married  October  25,  1882,  died  January  19, 
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1938.  Emma  Pauline  Smoak,  born  July  26,  1883,  and  James 
Littleton  Long,  born  November  17,  1874,  married  January 
12,  1904.  ' 

* 

THE  CAMPBELL  CLAN 

This  Farmer  Campbell,  the  Scotchman,  who  came  to 

4 

America  in  1775  or  1776,  was  living  on  a  farm  in  Virginia 
during  the  Revolutionary  War.  It  was  his  daughter,  Elea¬ 
nor,  who  saved  the  prisoner,  William  Makenzie,  from  being 
shot  by  the  British  soldiers  and  later  married  him.  This 
man,  Campbell,  was  a  member  of  the  great  Campbell  Clan 
in  Scotland.  The  Clan  was  headed  by  the  Duke-  of  Argyll, 
who  was  known  as  Mac  Cullum  Moore.  For  centuries  the 
policies  of  the  Argyll  were  predominent.  In  the  Stewart 
trouble,  the  Clan  threw  its  whole  strength  to  the  Huuse  of 
Hanover.  The  family  seat  was  Inveary  Castle.  Their  cry 
was,  “Cruachan!”  taken  from  the  name  of  the  mountain 
near  Lock  Ave.  Their  fighting  strength  was  about  four 
thousand  men. 

While  this  Virginia  farmer  was  a  member  of  the  Clan, 
his  influence  in  the  Clan,  and  whether  or  not  any  ancestor 
of  his  had  any  interest  in  its  name,  it  is  not  known.  But, 
it  is  a  matter  of  history  that  the  famous  marching  song, 
“The  Campbells  Are  Coming,”  was  written  for  this  Clan. 
It  was  their  martial  call  to  battle,  as  the  bagpipes  shrilled 
out  their  wild  clarian  cry. 

LONG-RUNDELL 

Annie  Lee  Long,  daughter  of  Captain  Abram  Heath 
Long  and  Isabella  Slappey,  his  wife,  born  October  12,  1877, 
and  John  Watson  Rundell,  born  November  10,  1862,  mar¬ 
ried  September  2,  1903  at  Fort  Valley,  Georgia.  Reverend 
M.  L.  Brittain  performed  the  ceremony. 

Children  of  that  marriage  were: 

Jack  Rundell,  born  July  14,  1904,  Fort  Valley,  Georgia. 

Horace  Warren  Rundell,  born  May  12,  1906,  Fort  Val¬ 
ley,  Georgia. 

Elizabeth  Ann  Rundell,  born  January  1,  1908,  Fort  Val¬ 
ley,  Georgia. 
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Mary  Frances  Rundell,  born  December  26,  1910,  Fort 
Valley,  Georgia,  died  December  29,  1910. 

RUNDELL-CASH 

Elizabeth  Ann  Rundell  married  Cland  Carlton  Cash  on 
July  11,  1938,  at  Fort  Valley,  Georgia.  Reverend  Marian 
D.  Reed  performed  the  ceremony. 

Children  of  that  marriage  were: 

Cland  Carlton  Cash,  Jr.,  born  April  2,  1939,  Macon, 
Georgia. 

John  Stanley  Cash,  born  December  15,  1944. 

Rundell 

“Under  the  sod  and  the  dew, 

Waiting  the  Judgment  Day; 

Under  the  garlands,  the  Blue, 

Under  the  roses,  the  Gray. 

“There  let  them  sleep,  O  World; 

Each  to  his  homeland  was  true. 

Since  them  the  long  years 
Have  seen  a  whole  world  in  tears, 

And  Buddies,  the  Gray  and  the  Blue.” 

RUNDELL 

Virginia  can,  indeed,  be  called  the  Mother  state,  for 
she  held  out  welcoming  arms  to  the  adventurous  sons  of 
many  nations.  They  may  have  scattered  over  the  nation 
later,  seeking  homes  better  suited  to  their  needs  or  de¬ 
sires,  but  Virginia  claimed  them  first. 

She  claimed  the  first  Rundell  who  came  to  America. 
If  it  had  been  possible  to  keep  the  records  of  families  who 
came  to  the  new  country,  what  a  tale  of  adventure,  achieve¬ 
ment,  romance  and  tragedy  would  thrill  with  burning  in¬ 
terest  the  hearts  and  minds  of  their  descendants.  No  story 
of  fiction  could  equal  it,  for  fiction,  after  all,  is  patterned 
from  life.  Americans  have  always  been  to  busy  with  the 
absorbing  interest  of  the  present  to  set  down  events  as 
they  pass.  The  years  go  by  untabulated  until  some  emer- 
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gency  arises,  and  they  need  to  know  their  background. 
They  know  facts  as  have  been  handed  down  to  them,  but 
have  no  evidence  to  prove  these  facts.  After  years  pass, 
it  is  sometimes  impossible  to  gather  up  and  piece  together 
the  broken  history  of  family  life.  So  it  has  been  with  this 
Rundell  family. 

Before  the  War  between  the  States,  there  were  two 
sections  of  the  family;  one  North  and  one  South.  One 
family  up  North  had  the  records,  but  since  that  long  ago 
time,  death  has  shuffled  them  from  hand  to  hand  until 
the  identity  of  the  holder  is  lost.  We  only  know  this  line 
of  Rundells  came  from  England,  and  settled  in  Virginia 
before  the  Revolution.  They  played  their  part  as  patriots 
in  the  War  of  Independence  and,  evidently,  were  people  of 
importance  in  affairs  of  state,  as  the  Ann  A.  Rundell  Coun¬ 
ty  was  named  for  them.  The  line  is  so  broken,  there  is  no 
authentic  data  beyond  the  grand  father,  Milton  Rundell,  of 
Ohio. 

Milton  Rundell’s  son,  Horace  Willington  Rundell,  was 
born  in  Kingsville,  Ohio,  and  when  quite  a  young  man, 
came  South  to  make  his  home.  He  settled  in  Alabama,  and 
married  Mary  Frances  Payne.  When  the  War  between  the 
States  came,  Horace  Rundell  answered  the  call  of  the 
South,  enlisted  in  the  Confederate  Army  and  fought  for 
the  home  of  his  adoption. 

It  was  one  of  the  tragedies  of  that  war  that  so  often 
brother  was  arrayed  against  brother  and  father  against  son. 
When  the  Blue  and  the  Gray  faced  each  other  in  battle 
line,  Horace  Rundell  wore  the  Gray  and  his  brother  and 
other  members  of  his  family  wore  the  Blue.  But,  they 
were  spared  the  horrors  of  a  regimental  encounter.  One 
uncle  was.  killed  in  battle  and  is  buried  in  the  National 
Cemetery  at  Chattanooga,  Tennessee. 

John  Watson  Rundell,  the  son  of  Horace  Rundell,  came 
to  Fort  Valley,  Georgia,  in  1898.  For  several  years  he  was 
agent  for  the  Central  of  Georgia  Railroad.  In  1903,  he 
married  Annie  Lee  Long,  daughter  of  Capt.  Abram  Heath 
Long.  Since  that  time  he  has  become  a  successful  peach 
grower  and  planter.  He  has  always  been  identified  with 
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every  vital  interest  of  town  and  community.  While  serv¬ 
ing  as  mayor,  he  was  instrumental  in  putting  over  many 
civic  and  educational  enterprises.  His  name  is  upon  the 
cornerstone  of  the  beautiful  and  splendidly  equipped  school 
building  which,  more  than  any  other  one  thing,  tells  the 
story  of  educational  progession  of  a  town  and  its  people. 
John,  or  Jack  Rundell,  as  he  is  familiarly  known,  is  not 
only  a  gentleman  of  the  old  school,  and  a  business  man  of 
the  best  order,  but  is  is  an  ardent  Mason.  He  has  held  the 
position  of  Worshipful  Master,  Fort  Valley  Lodge  110;  High 
Priest,  Austin  Chapter  18;  and  Eminent  Commander,  Ivan- 
hoe  Knight  Templar. 
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LONG-LEANARD 

Charles  Beverly  Long,  son 
of  Capt.  Abram  Heath  Long 
and  Isabella  Slappey,  his 
wife,  born  May  10,  1882,  died 
April  26,  1937,  married  Eva 
Leanard,  August  30,  1914,  at 
Hlidel,  Louisiana. 

Children  of  that  marriage 
were: 

Charles  Beverley  Long,  Jr., 
born  September  10,  1914.  He 

married - .  There  was 

one  child  born  of  that  mar¬ 
riage. 

Evelyn  Lee  Long,  born  No¬ 
vember  2,  1917,'  married  S.  B. 
Shearoun,  Savannah,  Georgia. 
-  Bonnie  May  Long,  born  No¬ 
vember  2,  1919,  married  - 

Charles  B.  Long  Martin,  Tupelo,  Mississippi. 
One  daughter  was  born  of  that  marriage,  Mary  Ann  Martin. 

James  Littleton  Long,  born  October  7,  1921. 

Ann  L.  Long,  born  June  6,  1927,  married  Marvin  An¬ 
derson,  in  South  Carolina.  No  further  data  available. 

THE  CALL  OF  THE  BLOOD 

The  story  is  told.  The  panorama  of  the  years  have 
passed  in  review,  and  we  have  caught  a  vision  of  things 
that  were.  We  have  touched  hands  with  those  men  and 
women  of  a  by-gone  day,  who  smoothed  the  paths  for  our 
.coming  feet.  They  were  of  our  blood,  and  we  have  thril¬ 
led  to  the  call  of  blood  unto  blood,  walking  in  spirit  by 
their  side,  as  they  aged  under  the  burden  of  laying  the 
foundation  of  national  greatness,  which  we  were  to  build 
thereon. 

We  have  bared  our  heads  in  reverence,  before  the  cour¬ 
age  and  faith  that  brought  them  across  the  waters  to  this 
fearful  and  untried  land,  that  dared  them  to  face  its  un- 
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known  dangers.  They  dared  it,  and  they  conquered  it! 

We  have  heard  the  church  bells  ring  from  the  crude 
houses  of  worship  in  the  clearing,  and  we  have  seen  our 
forebearers  walking  thither  with  their  muskets  in  the 
crook  of  their  arms.  We  have  shuddered,  as  they  did,  at 
the  sinister  silence  of  the  forests,  knowing  that  the  sound¬ 
less  moccasins  of  the  savage  red  men  were  passing  on  to 
their  hidden  places,  the' gory  locks  of  the  white  man  touch¬ 
ing  the  tomahawks  at  their  belts. 

As  in  a  dream,  we  have  seen  the  wives  and  mothers 
slip  away  to  the  lowly  burying  grounds,  to  keep  vigil  with 
their  dead.  The  moon,  cold  and  cheerless,  would  creep 
over  the  hills,  while  the  screech  owls  would  scatter  their 
mournful,  quavering  notes  like  echoes  from  far-away  homes 
they  would  never  see  again. 

Oh,  the  cost  of  this  America  of  ours — bought  and  paid 
for  by  these  phantoms  of  the  past! 

Men,  crude  of  speech  and  rugged  of  features,  but  with 
eyes  of  flame  and  sinews  of  steel.  And  women,  dainty  and 
frail,  or  build  upon  Amazonian  pattern,  teaching  their 
children  the  great  lesson  of  patriotism,  by  example  as  well 
as  precept.  And  that  greater  truth— that  you  must  work 
as  well  as  pray! 

The  sons  and  daughters  of  America  have  been  tried 
by  fire,  but  they  have  kept  the- faith.  Look  about  you  at 
this  great  nation  of  ours,  and  be  proud  that  the  founda¬ 
tion  was  so  firmly  laid,  the  nation  so  securely  built  and 
so  gallantly  defended.  The  Stars  and  Stripes  float  from 
flagpoles  throughout  every  state  in  the  Union,  from  every 
American  ship  that  sails  the  seas,  and  from  every  defense 
the  master  mind  can  conceive.  From  every  fort  and  mili¬ 
tary  reservation,  her  great  guns  crouch,  their  muzzles 
pointing  to  the  possible  danger  zones.  Far  up  in  the  sky, 
our  planes  fly  to  and  fro,  bringing  nearer  to  each  nation  the 
great  National  Brotherhood  of  Man. 

Should  we  ever  again  be  called  upon  to  defend  the 
rights  of  this  nation,  given  us  by  men  who  have  gone  be¬ 
fore,  may  America,  behind  her  breastwork  of  prepared¬ 
ness,  send  the  answer  ringing — “Ready!” 
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EPILOGUE 


Part  I. 

Would  that  picture  of  Peace  could  be  painted  upon 
every  leaf  of  all  of  our  books  of  tomorrow!  Universal 
Peace!  Can  it  only  be  the  phantasy  of  a  dreamer’s  mind, 

With  the  ink  hardly  dry  upon  the  last  page  of  this  lit¬ 
tle  volume,  it  had  to  be  laid  aside  un-til  America  could 
answer  the  Call  of  the  Blood  once  more. 

When  the  first  World  War  ended  in  victory  for  the 
Allies,  the  people  cried:  “Democracy  is  safe — there  will  be 
no  more  war!”  War-weary  men  same  home  to  take  up 
life  in  a  strange  and  bewildered  world,  striving  to  shut 
away  in  some  secret  chamber  of  memory  the  horrors  of 
things  they  had  looked  upon."  War-weary  men,  the  maim¬ 
ed,  the  halt  and  the  blind,  grouped  about  in  a  world  no 
longer  for  them,  asking  the  eternal  question,  “Why?  Why?” 
War-weary  men  slept  beneath  the  crosses  in  Flanders 
Field  where  poppies  grew,  some  as  red  as  the  tlood  shed 
by  the  sleepers,  resting  so  quietly  there.  They  know  all  of 
the  answers  now,  but  the  questioning  world  must  wait  un¬ 
til  the  Judgment  Day. 

Those  gallant  fighters  of  World  War  I  who  came  back 
to  the  business  of  life,  would  look  upon  the  little  sons  and 
daughters  growing  up  around  them,  and  forever  in  their 
hearts  lived  the  prayer,  “Thank  God,  there  will  be  no 
more  war!” 

Alas,  the  buisness  of  that  World  War  was  left  un¬ 
finished.  In  far-away  Germany,  a  mad  man  lay  upon  his 
prison  cot,  and  dreamed  a  dream  fashioned  from  the  hell  of 
his  own  vicious  heart.  When  he  waked  from  that  dream, 
there,  in  the  dim  light  of  his  prison  cell,  he  wrote  his 
dream  down  in  a  book  and  called  it  “Mein  Kampf.”  This 
is  not  a  history  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  Adolph  Hitler,  the 
lowly,  vicious  peasant,  who  rose  from  a  paper  hanger  to 
the  head  of  the  great  German  nation.  That  is  a  mystery 
hardly  yet  understood  by  a  thinking  world.  But,  from 
his  ascension  to  power,  his  scheming  mind  began  to  plan 
for  his  dream  of  world  domination  to  come  true.  Some 
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day  the  history  of  the  second  World  War  will  be  written 
by  those  who  saw,  suffered  and  fought  through  its  “sweat 
and  blood  and  tears.” 

They  will  tell  the  coming  generations  of  the  first  acts, 
of  Hitler,  in  the  blood  purge  of  Germany’s  own  most  loyal 
statesmen  and  military  heads.  Then,  of  treaties  scrapped, 
promises  broken,  falsehoods  sworn,  and  the  menace  of  de¬ 
struction,  until  the  smaller  nations  were  on  their  knees, 
and  forced  to  swell  the  ranks  of  their  conquerors.  When 
it  seemed  Hitler’s  dream  of  the  subjugation  of  the  world 
might  come  true,  two  jackal  nations  crept  to  his  side — 
Italy  and  Japan.  Hoping  for  loot  and  reflected  glory,  they 
joined  Germany,  and  formed  the  Axis  nations.  Hitler, 
Mussolini  and  ITirohito  proclaimed  themselves  the  master¬ 
minds  of  all  ages.  When  Milton  wrote  his  “Paradise  Lost,” 
his  graphic  word  picture  of  Satan  and  Beelzebub  in  the 
Hall  of  Pandemonium,  plotting  the  destruction  of  the 
world,  could  send  a  chill  to  the  stoutest  heart.  It  is 
strange  that  the  great  creative  mind  of  that  gifted  man,  in 
the  storv  of  the  issues  of  Heaven  and  Hell,  should  create 
actors,  a  prototype  of  others  to  come,  ip.  this  feeble  world 
of  ours,  whose  hearts  were  as  evil. 

Half  a  world  would  shake  with  terror  at  the  name  of 
“Brenner  Pass.”  They  knew  that,  hidden  away  in  some  of 
its  secret  places,  the  all  powerful  enemies,  Hitler  and 
Mussolini,  were  plotting  the  destruction  of  their  own  dear 
world — even  life.  They  could  hear  the  echo  of  the  words, 
“Hail,  Horrors.” 

To  reign  is  worth  ambition,  tho  in  Hell.  Better  to 
reign  in  Hell  than  serve  in  Heaven!” 

France  fell!  England  fought  alone.  She  drew  what 
protection  she  could  about  her,  took  her  daily  and  nightly 
baptisms  of  fire,  buried  her  dead,  and  prayed  her  desper¬ 
ate  prayer  for  help. 

In  America,  the  President,  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt, 
sat  in  the  White  House  of  the  Nation,  with  his  fingers  on 
the  pulse  of  the  world.  He  was  a  statesman  with  a  far- 
seeing  vision.  He  saw  what  so  few  of  his  law-makers 
seemed  able  to  realize— that  the  shadow  of  war  was  falling 
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upon  the  whole  world,  and  only  preparedness  could  halt 
the  deadly  menace.  That  the  ocean  was  no  barrier,  he  had 
long  realized,  with  the  skies  studded  with  deadly  planes. 
In  his  broadcasts  to  his  people,  Hitler  did  not  conceal  that 
his  surety  of  victory  was  as  bright  as  the  silver  on  his 
guns  and  planes. 

In  his  study  of  world  affairs,  Roosevelt  knew  America’s 
needs.  He  knew  that  nations,  as  well  as  individuals,  must 
depend  upon  coordination  for  mutual  development  and  pro¬ 
tection.  And,  one  other  thing  this  wise  president  knew 
was,  that  in  his  dream  of  world  conquest,  the  last  nation 
on  Hitler’s  list  to  conquer  was  this  rich  and  powerful 
America.  But,  IT  MUST  BE,  when  it  stood  ALONE.  And, 
that  is  what  Roosevelt  dedicated  every  facility  of  his  be¬ 
ing  to  prevent.  He  promised  the  shaking  democracies 
across  the  ocean  that  America  would  become  the  “Aresenal 
of  Democracy.”  It  did.  He  declared  that  America  would 
build  a  bridge  of  ships  across  the  sea,  to  carry  aid  to  fight¬ 
ing  democracies  in  distress.  America  built  them.  All  that 
a  president  could  do,  he  did.  But,  this  is  not  a  history. 
This  is  the  answer  to  the  Call  of  the  Blood  from  the  men 
of  1776  to  the  descendants  of  the  year  1941. 

On  December  7,  1941,  Pearl  Harbor  was  bombed!  With 
her  envoy  talking  Peace  in  Washington,  Japan  struck  the 
treacherous  blow.  Three  thousand  lives  were  blotted  out 
in  a  day,  and  a  great  fleet  was  destroyed. 

In  the  few  days  following,  War  was  declared  upon  the 
Axis  nations.  On  that  fateful  day,  those  with  Seeing  Eyes 
could  look  aloft  to  the  blue  Heaven,  and  see  the  stern  faces 
of  those  forefathers  of  ours,  peering  over  the  Ramparts  of 
Eternity,  and  catch  the  echo  of  their  words,  “To  you  we 
throw  the  torch.” 

Americans  needed  no  beat  of  drum  or  call  of  bugle. 
The  Call  of  the  Blood  was  enough.  The  sound  of  march¬ 
ing  feet  drowned  the  cries  of  bereavement  throughout  the 
land. 

The  soldiers  of  America  knew  of  the  atrocities  com¬ 
mitted  upon  the  helpless  slave  countries  over  the  water, 
and  their  hearts  burned  within  them.  The  story  of  the 
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execution  of  innocent  hostages,  the  wiping  out  of  villages, 
the  degradation  of  womanhood,  the  killing  of  the  aged,  and 
the  cries  of  bahies  thrown  alive  into  the  graves  with  the 
dead.  With  the  bombing  of  Pearl  Harbor,  the  shadow 
deepened  over  all  the  world. 

In  the  heart  of  every  man  rose  the  prayer: 

‘‘Not  mine — O  God,  here  am  I,  send  me!” 

And  the  sound  of  marching  feet  went  on. 

Part  II. 

In  his  many  talks  to  his  people  as  friend  to  friend,  two 
objectives  burned  like  a  flame  in  the  heart  of  President 
Roosevelt.  One  was  the  winning  of  the  war  that  raged  so 
fiercely  on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  where  American 
boys  were  pouring  out  their  blood  for  their  country.  Tlie 
other  was  the  winning  of  Peace  that  must  stop  future  wars. 

When  so  many  were  frantically  planning  and  demand¬ 
ing  what  should  be  done  after  the  war,  this  wise  statesman 
said  this: 

“To  win  this  war  whole-heartedly  and  unequivocally, 
and  as  quickly  as  possible,  is  our  task  of  the  FIRST  IM¬ 
PORTANCE  To  win  this  war  in  such  a  way  that  there 
will  be  no  more  World  Wars  in  the  i'ore-seeable  future,  is 
our  SEECOND  OBJECTIVE.”  That  is  what  he  lived  for, 
worked  for,  and  that  is  what  he  died  for.  For,  President 
Roosevelt  is  dead! 

On  April  13,  1945,  at  the  Little  White  House  at  Warm 
Springs,  Georgia,  this  great  statesman  and  advocate  of  the 
“common  man,”  gave  his  life  for  his  country.  He  was  to 
open  the  Nations’  Security  Conference  at  "San  Francisco, 
and  he  had  gone  to  Warm  Springs  for  a  short  rest.  Rest 
from  crowds — not  work — for  he  was  hard  at  work  when 
his  mighty  brain  grew  still. 

How  often  he  had  warned  his  people  that  we  must 
have  “freedom  from  fear.”  Yet,  when  the  news  of  his 
death  flashed  over  the  wires,  with  the  sob  of  sorrow  that 
shook  the  nation,  came  that  little  thrill  of  fear  that  grip¬ 
ped  the  heart.  “What  shall  we  do?  Why  could  not  he 
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have  lived  until  his  task  of  war  was  done?” 

Roosevelt’s  task  was  finished!  The  war  was  chartered. 
The  strategy  of  the  planned  victory  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
military  heads  who,  under  God,  could  not  fail,  for  they  led 
fighting  forces  whose  unconquerable  spirits  sprang  in 
might  to  the  task  assigned  to  them. 

Less  than  one  month  from  the  day  President  Roose¬ 
velt  died,  the  Germans  signed  the  “unconditional  surren¬ 
der,”  on  May  8,  1945. 

The  Axis  nations  are  no  more.  Mussolini,  Hitler,  Him- 
ler  and  Goebbels  have  gone  to  meet  their  God,  their  blood¬ 
stained  hands  bearing  witness  against  them.  Many  others 
went  before,  and  many  more  war  criminals  of  the  darkest 
guilt  are  yet  to  follow. 

The  task  of  war  is  not  yet  complete.  Japan  died  hard. 
But,  the  dawn  of  Peace  is  breaking  over  a  war-sick,  liber¬ 
ty-loving  world.  Prison  doors  have  been  thrown  open  and 
pale,  ghost-like  men  and  women,  who  lived  in  the  shadow 
of  death;  have  come  forth  to  bask  in  the  sun. 

And,  now,  O  Forefathers  who  gave  us  America,  you 
threw  us  the  torch.  From  your  watch  tower  on  the  Eter¬ 
nal  Ramparts,  you  have  seen  and  you  have  heard.  Tell  us, 
did  we  hold  the  torch  of  liberty  high  enough  for  all  the 
world  to  see? 

'  Before  you  can  answer  fully,  your  spirits  must  travel 
far.  From  the  icy  mountains  of.  Greenland,  to  the  coral 
strands  of  India;  from  the  bomb-torn  Asiatic,  to  the  golden 
sands  of  Africa. 

On  every  battlefront  of  the  world,  where  Americans 
fought,  there  is  a  graveyard.  They  may  be  green  with 
freshness  now,  but  the  long,  long  years  will  level  the 
mounds,  and  the  Star  Spangled  Banner  that  guards  the 
dead  so  bravely,  will  be  whipped  and  torn  by  the  rough 
winds,  and  faded  by  the  summer  suns  of  those  alien  lands. 
But,  it  will  tell  the  passers-by  that  AMERICA  lies  there. 
Go  to  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  where  men  have  gone  down 
in  ships — so  many  ships  and  so  many  men.  How  gallantly 
they  manned  the  ships— -to  the  last  man— until,  through 
blazing  oil,  or  blown  to  atoms,  they  sank  beneath  the  waves 
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until  such  time  as  the  sea  shall  give  up  its  dead. 

The  Army  can  tell  you  the  cost  of  holding  the  torch 
high,  as  they  pushed  through  the  hell  of  bursting  shells 
after  the  long  march,  freezing  in  snow,  ice  or  soaking 
rain,  or  burned  to  torture  by  blistering  suns.  Men  of  every 
branch  of  the  service  have » known  the  agony  of  shattered 
bodies  and  mental  torture,  as  they  turned  their  backs  upon 
buddies  who  have  answered  the  last  Roll  Call.  Up  yonder, 
in  the  sky  where  deadly  planes  ride  the  air,  it  is  a  small 
cost  to  come  down  in  a  chariot  of  fire — or  go  limping  home, 
the  last  hope  of  exhausted  nature,  though  wounded  and 
bleeding,  to  get  to  base  “on  a  wing  and  -a  prayer?” 

Who  can  ever  forget  the  epic  of  the  Phillipines?  That 
long,  hard  fight  against  the  hands  of  Japan,  to  whom 
mercy  and  the  ethics  of  war  was  a  thing  unknown.  The 
flower  of  American  youth,  the  gentleness  of  her  father¬ 
hood,  fighting  wild  beasts  who  knew  only  to  rend  and  de¬ 
stroy.  Fighting,  hiding  in  foxholes— fighting,  only  to  hide 
again!  Searching  the  skies  by  day,  listening  to  the  waves 
at  night,  hoping  and  praying  for  the  help  that  COULD 
NOT  COME! 

Then,  through  space  came  the  order  from  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chicf  for  their  trusted  leader  to  be  smuggled 
out  at  night,  to  meet  the  enemy  at  a  vital  spot  further  on 
to  stem  the  wild  rush  of  destruction,  and  charter  the  come¬ 
back  with  manpower  and  supplies.  There  was  no  other 
way!  In  the  dead  of  night,  in  a  crazy  little  boat  over  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  Douglas  MacArthur  answered  the  com¬ 
mand  of  his  President,  and  slipped  away.  But,  before  he 
left,  gave  his  word  to  the  doomed  remnant  of  his  army, 
that  HE  WOULD  COME  BACK. 

He  left  them  to  his  trusted  Comrade-in-Arms,  Lt.  Gen. 
Jonathan  Wainwright.  The  black  day  dawned  when  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  came  down  from  the  flag  pole  over  Cor- 
regidor,  the  Rising  Sun  of  Japan  went  up  and  the  “March 
of  Death”  began. 

V/eeks,  months,  more  than  two  years  went  by  before 
hoping,  praying,  and  faith  in  a  soldier’s  pledged  word 
brought  its  recompense  of  reward.  MacArthur  came  back! 
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His  men  swept  the  Rising  Sun  down  to  rise  no  more,  and 
the  Flag  of  the  Free  waves  over  a  free  people  once  again. 

The  mills  of  the  Gods  grind  slowly,  but  they  grind 
exceedingly  fine.  Germany,  from  her  proud  peak  of  mili¬ 
tary  grandeur,  dulled  her  flashing  swords  upon  the  God- 
given  rights  of  others,  and  now  lies  sprawling  in  the  dust. 
Surely  pride  goeth  before  destruction! 

Italy  saw  her  most  prideful  go  out  through  the  double 
gates  of  infamy  and  violence,  but  Italy  stands  reprieved. 
It  remained  for  Japan  to  drink  deepest  of  gall  and  worm¬ 
wood  from  her  sacred  chalice.  Hirohito,  her  Son  of 
Heaven,  and  all  of  his  satelites  must  go  under  command 
to  his  bitterest  foe,  the  man  whose  people  first  felt  the 
power  of  his  deadly  bombs,  and  the  full  horrors  of  his 
cruelty. 

Here,  again,  prison  doors  were  flung  open  and  pale 
ghosts  of  men  emerged.  From  one,  far  from  the  horrors 
of  Corregidor,  Lt.  Gen.  Wainwright  came  forth  alive,  af¬ 
ter  unspeakable  cruelties  and  humiliations.  The  uncon¬ 
querable  spirit  of  America  is  still  abroad  in  the  land. 

Go  back  to  your  rest,  O  Pioneer  dead.  America  is  safe; 
her  nation-builders  are  already  gathering  up  the  tools,  fal¬ 
len  from  the  hands  of  those  whose  work  is  done.  From 
every  corner  of  the  Union,  the  Call  of  the  Blood  has  been 
heard,  and  the  men  of  1941  have  answered  the  call  of  the 
men  of  1776.  The  sparks  from  the  torch  of  liberty  have 
fallen  into  many  dark  corners  of  the  world.  From  those 
places  come  the  cry,  “I  see  through  a  glass  darkly,”  and 
are  followed  by  the  sign  of  “V”  for  Victory,  by  shaking 
fingers  which  never  before  have  dared!  And,  Forefath¬ 
ers  of  old,  as  in  the  times  of  your  Past,  our  womanhood 
have  stood  by  their  fighting  men  with  healing  in  their 
hands.  Beside  the  name  of  every  woman  on  the  roll  of 
war  workers,  whether  living  or  dead,  America  would  place 
a  golden  star. 

With  the  destruction  of  the  Axis  nations  all  is  quiet 
on  the  battle  fronts'.  But  the  world  faces  a  conflict  soul 
shaking  in  its  responsibility.  The  aftermath  of  war 
bring  conflicts  that  are  fierce  and  cruel.  All  over  the 
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world,  wherever  the  chariot  of  the  God  of  War  has  passed^ 
a  giant  Specter  will  raise  its  head.  Because  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  way  of  life — the  love  of  liberty,  and  the  inherent  truth 
that  all  men  were  born  free  and  equal — as  was  written  in 
our  Constitution — as  was  written  in  the  hearts  of  the  men 
who  gave  us  America  and  its  Constitution-,  let  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  years  1946-1947  beware  its  fearful  responsibili¬ 
ties! 

Human  nature  being  what  it  is,  and  America  a  cos¬ 
mopolitan  citizenship,  social,  political  and  commercial  up¬ 
heavals  will  follow  war  as  surely  as  night  follows  day. 
Sorrows,  deprivations,  and  crime  will  be  with  us,  that  will 
hurt  worse  than  the  death  of  our  heros. 

But  why  should  we  shake  and  tremble?  If  the  promise 
of  ten  righteous  men  could  have  saved  Sodom  and  Gom- 
oroh  from  destruction,  then  America  will  ride  out  the 
storm!  Even  now  the  rainbow  spans  the  sky.  The  Allied 
nations  of  the  world  sat  around  the  conference  table  in 
San  Francisco,  to  chart  a  peace  that  could  not  be  broken  in 
all  the  “foreseeable  future.”  But  who  can  formulate  a 
future  that  can  withstand  a  changing  world?  Conferences 
will  come  and  conferences  will  go,  but  there  must  be  a 
FINAL  PEACE  TABLE,  and  it  is  there  our  hearts  will 
congregate. 

May  the  Allied  nations  of  the  world  choose  their  re¬ 
presentatives  with  a  prayer,  and  Gods  just  and  holy  hand 
cover  the  hand  that  holds  the  pen.  May  no  politics,  greed, 
or  graft,  personal  agrandizement  or  national  ambitions  mar 
that  sacred  paper. 

We  pray  these  men  of  Fate  to  pause  before  they  sign, 
and  listen  to  the  strange  buzzing  about  them.  It  is  not  the 
rustle  of  leaves  or  the  moan  of  the  wind  as  it  rounds  a 
corner.  It  is  the  sighing  of  a  broken  hearted  world  reach¬ 
ing  hands  across  the  years,  for  the  peace  their  sons  died 
to  give  them. 

And  one  thing  keep  in  mind — the  next  world  war  will 
be  fought  by  SCIENCE,  and  that  may  well  be  World  De¬ 
struction! 

Give  us,  O  Nations,  we  pray  thee,  a  blessed  hallowed 
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Peace!  A  world  where  men!  are  free  to  live,  women  to 
walk  in  honor,  old  age  die  in  bed,  and  little  children  laugh 
again. 

And  now,  in  the  name  of.  the  God  of  Justice — Sign! 
“God  of  the  nations,  be  with  us  yet, 

Lest  we  Forget!  Lest  we  Forget!” 
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OUR  HONOR  ROLL 


December  7,  1941 

Would  you  like  to  know  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the 
families  named  in  this  book,  and  the  services  they  render¬ 
ed  their  country  in  facing  the  crisis  of  this  second  World 
War?  Look  through  the  following  pages  and  you  will  find 
many  of  them.  Not  every  family  is  represented;  some  are 
not  yet  home  from  the  far-flung  places  of  the  world.  Some 
families  had  no  sons,  and  some  sons  were  physically  in¬ 
capacitated  for  active  duty.  But,  on  the  battlefront,  if  they 
could;  on  the  home  front,  if  they  must,  each  fought  the 
good  fight! 

On  the  battlefront,  it  was  limb  for  limb,  life  for  life — 
and  worse!  On  the  home  front,  they  stood  behind  “the 
men  with  the  guns,”  with  every  necessity.  There  were 
bonds  to  buy,  weapons  to  make,  and  food  to  supply.  And, 
when  stretcher-bearers  entered  with  their  pitiful  burdens, 
the  homefront  stood  beside  the  doctors  with  their  blood 
donations,  straight  from  the  very  heart  of  America.  Co¬ 
ordination  has  brought  us  victory. 

Take  off  your  hat,  as  these  young  nation-builders  march 
across  these  pages,  the  battle  stars  shining  upon  their 
breast,  and  the  light  of  youthful  patriotism  unquenched  in 
the  eyes  that  have  looked  upon  such  fearful  scenes.  Bat¬ 
tle  veterans  and  home  guards  are  marching  by,  while  the 
Star  Spangled  Banner  dips  in  salute! 
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LIEUTENANT  COLONEL  OLIN  ALVIN  WILLIAMS 

graduated  from  the  Georgia  School  of  Technology,  where 
he  had  been  selected  for  advanced  military  training  in  the 
Signal  Corps  Branch.  He  was  commissioned  Second  Lieu¬ 
tenant,  Signal  Corps  (Reserved)  in  1940,  ordered  to  active 
service  July  1,  1941,  and  reported  to  General  Tucker,  then 
commanding  McDill  Field,  for  duty  with  the  431st  Signal 
Maintenance  Company.  Two  weeks  later,  he  was  selected 
for  staff  duty  in  the  Signal  Office,  Headquarters  3rd  Air 
Force,  and  was  assigned  as  Officer  in  Charge  of  Fixed 
Communications.  A  short  time  later,  he  was  assigned  ad¬ 
ditional  as  Criptograph  Officer.  When  War  was  declared 
in  December,  1941,  he  was  assigned  the  additional  duties 
of  Signal  Supply  Officer  and  Signal  Budget  and  Fiscal  Of¬ 
ficer.  In  February,  1942,  he,  was  promoted  to  the  grade  of 
Captain  and  placed  in  charge  of  3rd  Air  Force  Signal  and 
Supply  and  Maintenance  Operations,  which  expanded 
greatly  after  war  began. 

In  September,  1943,  he  was  promoted  to  the  grade  of 
Major,  Signal  Corps,  and  in  1944,  he  was  transferred  to 
the  newly  organized  Supply  Division  Headquarters,  3rd 
Air  Force,  and  named  Chief  of  the  Communication  and 
Radar  Supply  Section.  In  January,  1946,  he  was  made 
Lieutenant-Colonel. 

JAMES  WALKER  ADAMS  was  a  soldier  on  the  home- 
front.  He  operated  a  thousand-acre  farm  and,  despite  the 
shortage  of  labor,  produced  each  year  about  60  tons  of  pea¬ 
nuts,  150  hogs,  40  head  of  cattle,  1,000  pounds  of  pecans, 
and  other  foodstuff  so  badly  needed  by  the  armed  forces. 
On  account  of  his  age  and  occupation,  he  was  never  draft¬ 
ed.  Owing  to  the  ill  health  of  his  father  and  mother,  they 
had  to  depend  heavily  upon  him.  He  worked  on  the  farm, 
and  came  home  late  at  night  to  do  the  feeding  of  the  stock 

r<* 

and  other  chores,  since  there  was  no  hired  help  to  do  this. 
He  also  bought  bonds,  as  many  as  he  was  able  to,  for  his 
two  little  boys,  and  contributed  liberally  to  the  Red  Cross. 
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Lieui.  Col.  Olin  A.  Williams 


James  Walker  Adams 


1st  Sgt.  Joseph  Barge 


Mrs.  Joseph  Barge 
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FIRST  SERGEANT  JOSEPH  BARGE,  Troop  E,  17th 

Cavalry  Reconnaissance  Squadron  was  inducted  into  the 
Army,  March  26,  1943,  at  Fort  McPherson,  Atlanta,  Geor¬ 
gia.  He  reported  for  assignment  on  April  1,  1943,  to  the 
Cavalry,  and  was  sent  to  Fort  Riley,  Kansas,  where  he  was 
trained,  and  then  sent  to  maneuvers  in  Louisiana  and  the 
California  desert,  near  Indio,  California,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Colonel  John  B.  Reybold.  He  sailed  for  England 
on  the.  Queen  Mary,  March  1,  1944.  On  D-Day  his  outfit 
was  assigned  patrol  duty  in  England.  They  were  never 
attached  permanently  to  any  pne  division,  but  were  trans¬ 
ferred  when  and  wherever  needed.  They  landed  in  France 
with  the  Third  Army  under  General  Patton.  This  outfit 
participated  in  the  break-through  at  St.  Lo,  fought  through 

to  Brest,  and  after  its  capture  were  transferred  to  the  Ninth 
Army,  and  moved  to  Holland.  From  Holland  they  moved 
on,  crossed  the  Roer  River  and  then  the  Rhine.  During 
this  period  they  served  with  the  83rd,  30th,  29th,  35th, 
102nd,  104th  and  95th  Infantry  Divisions,  11th  and  113th 
Cavalry,  and  8th  and  6th  Armored  Divisions.  They  fought 
through  the  Rhur  pocket,  up  to  the  Paderborn  area.  At 

Limburg,  Germany,  after  the  close  of  ihe  war,  they  were 
transferred  to  the  Seventh  Army,  70th  Infantry  Division. 
A  short  time  later  the  17th  Cavalry  was  inactivated,  its 
men  reassigned,  and  Sergeant  Barge  was  sent  to  the  15th 
Cavalry,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Albert 

W.  McGrath.  Sergeant  Barge  holds  the  European  theater 
ribbon  with  four  battle  stars — the  Battles  of  Normandy, 
France,  Germany  and  the  Rhur  Pocket.  Two  medals  and 
a  Certificate  of  Merit,  which  reads  in  part:  “Distinguish¬ 
ed  himself  by  exceptional  meritorious  conduct  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  outstanding  service  in  France,  Holland,  and 
Germany,  from  1st  August,  1946  to  15th  of  June,  1945.” 
On  September  10,  1945,  he  was  made  Staff  Sergeant.  On 
October  10,  he  was  made  First  Sergeant.  He  was  never 
wounded,  but  had  his  gun  cut  from  his  shoulder  by  snipers. 

MRS.  JOSEPH  BARGE.  Annie  Elizabeth  Adams  and 
Joseph  Barge  had  been  married  but  a  year  and  one  half, 
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Lt.  Jas.  Davis  Timmie,  Jr. 


Guy  Ann  Lunsford 


■s.m 
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U.  Kobt.  Clyde  Oglctree,  Jr. 


Knox  Walker,  Jr. 
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when  they  realized  that  a  global  war  confronted  the  men 
and  women  of  America,  and  began  planning  for  the  long 
separation  so  soon  to  come. 

One  old  friend  asked  the  young  husband,  “Joe,  what 
will  Betty  do  while  you  are  gone?”  To  which,  he  replied, 
“Anything  she  wants  to  do  but  brood.”  She  kept  her 
apartment.  Nothing  keeps  up  a  soldier’s  morale  like  think¬ 
ing  of  his  wife  in  a  home  they  had  shared.  She  accepted 
a  secretarial  position  with  the  Albany  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  where  she  would  come  in  contact  with  many  peo¬ 
ple  who  needed  help  and  information.  She  spent  many 
hours  at  the  Red  Cross  rooms  making  bandages. 

LIEUTENANT  JAMES  DAVIS  TIMMIE,  JR.  He  was 

inducted  into  the  Army  in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  July  20,  1942 
and  graduated  from  Coral  Gables’  School  of  Navagation  on 
February  12,  1944.  He  was  sent  to  sub-patrol  on  July  1, 

1944,  and  there  he  was  shipped  overseas.  On  his  twelfth 
mission  he  was  shot  down  over  Germany  and  taken  prison¬ 
er  October  3,  1944.  He  was  at  Camp  Stalag  Luft  1,  until 
released  by  the  Russians  on  May,  1945.  Lt.  Timmie,  Jr., 

holds  a  ribbon  for  the  American  Theater  of  War  opera¬ 
tions.  For  his  twelve  missions  before  becoming  a  prisoner, 
he  was  awarded  the  air  medal  with  one  cluster.  On  his 
European  theater  of  operations  ribbon,  he  holds  one  battle 
star  for  Northern  France,  one  for  Germany,  and  one  for 
the  battle  of  the  Rhine. 

GUY  ANN  LUNSFORD.  Ann  is  a  daughter  of  Dr.  and 

Mrs.  G.  G.  Lunsford,  of  Atlanta,  Georgia.  Her  volunteer 
work  was  bond  drive  committees  in  high  schools  and  col¬ 
leges.  She  was  employed  by  the  Army  Air  Technical 
Service  Command,  Southeastern  District  as  Librarian,  and 

was  with  the  Georgia  Department  of  Public  Health  Labora¬ 
tories.  During  the  time  of  her  homefront  work  her  fiance, 
Lt.  Timmie,  was  a  prisoner.  On  his  return  home  they  were 
married,  July  20,  1945,  at  Druid  Hill  Baptist  Church,  At¬ 
lanta,  Dr.  Louie  Newton  officiating. 
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LIEUTENANT  ROBERT  CLYDE  OGLETREE,  JR.,  was 

appointed  Aviation  Cadet  and  began  his  pre-flight  train¬ 
ing  at  Maxwell  Field,  Alabama.  His  further  training  was 
at  Camden,  S.  C ,  Cochran  Field,  Macon,  Georgia,  and 
Moody  Field,  Valdosta,  Georgia.  There  he  graduated  with 
wings  and  a  commission,  Second  Lieutenant,  March  21, 

1943.  From  there  he  went  to  a  flying  school  in  Florida, 
and  then  to  combat  training.  On  October  6,  1943,  he  was 
sent  overseas  as  pilot  of  a  B-17.  First  he  was  stationed  in 
North  Africa,  then  Foggia  Field,  Italy.  On  November  20, 

1944,  he  was  sent  on  a  mission  over  occupied  Greece,  and 
was  shot  down  over  Athens  with  all  four  motors  knocked 
out  and  the  ship  in  flames.  Four  of  the  crew  of  ten,  and 
the  pilot,  were  wounded,  but  they  parachuted  to  safety 
twenty  seconds  before  the  ship  exploded.  Those  too  badly 

wounded  could  not  get  out,  and  the  others  adjusted  their 
parachutes  for  them  and  put  them  out.  Pilot  Ogletree 
jumped  last.  They  were  cared  for  by  the  Greek  under¬ 
ground.  Though  these  people  were  in  a  semi-starving  con¬ 
dition  themselves,  they  guided  them  through  forty-eight 
days  behind  the  enemy  lines,  sometimes  so  near  the  Ger¬ 
man  patrol  looking  for  them  that  they  could  have  touched 
them  from  their  hiding  places.  So  efficient  was  the  help 
given,  not  a  man  was  lost.  Lieutenant  Ogletree  was  re¬ 
turned  to  Cairo  and  flown  to  his  base.  Here  he  was  com¬ 
missioned  First  Lieutenant  and  given  the  Purple  Heart. 
After  being  returned  to  the  States,  he  was  assigned  to 
Buckingham,  Fort  Myers,  Florida. 

Lieutenant  Ogletree  holds  two  ribbons,  the  Air  Medal, 
E.  T.  O.  Ribbon,  one  Bronze  Star,  for  the  Italian  campaign, 
the  Purple  Heart  and  the  Silver  Star.  The  last  was  award¬ 
ed  him  at  Retreat  ceremonies  at  Buckingham  Field  by 
Colonel  H.  F.  Muenster.  His  citation  reads  in  part:  “Lieut. 
Clyde  Ogletree,  Jr.,  is  awarded  the  Silver  Star  for  gallantry^ 
in  action  at  great  risk  of  life  and  overwhelming  odds,  while 
on  a  highly  strategic  bombing  mission  on  December  20, 
1943.  This  gallant  crew  of  a  B-17  aircraft  were  heavily  at¬ 
tacked  as  they  neared  the  target,  by  a  formation  of  enemy 
aircraft.  They  reached  the  target  and  scored  great  dam- 
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age  to  installations,  equipment,  personnel  and  material. 
Leaving  the  target,  direct  hits  by  the  enemy  rendered  the 
four  engines  inoperative,  shattered  the  hose  reaction,  de¬ 
molished  the  cockpit  instruments,  and  set  fire  to  aircraft. 
In  spite  of  their  wounds,  the  men  stayed  with  their  falling 
aircraft,  shot  down  an  enemy  fighter,  and  beat  off  wave  af¬ 
ter  wave  of  attacks.  When  it  was  imperative  to  abandon 
ship,  these  not  seriously  wounded  aided  the  others  to  put 
on  parachutes  and  leave  the  falling  and  flaming  ship,  mak¬ 
ing  sure  all  men  were  out.  Upon  parachuting  to  safety  in 
enemy  territory  each  member  of  the  cre.w  aided  in  locat¬ 
ing  the  injured,  caring  for  them,  and  guarding  them.  By 
their  outstanding  gallantry,  unselfish  heroism,  devotion  to 
duty  and  inherent  courage,  these  men  distinguished  them¬ 
selves  and  reflected  great  -credit  upon  themselves  and  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States  of  America.” 

KNOX  WALKER,  JR.,  was  inducted  into  the  Navy 

Hospital  Corps,  Macon,  Georgia,  January  2,  1945.  Received 
his  basic  training  at  Bainbrigde,  Maryland,  and  attended 
the.  Hospital  School  there.  In  May,  he  was  sent  to  the 
Naval  Hospital  at  Fort  Eustis,  Virginia,  and  was  apprentice 
Fiist  Class  in  the  Personnel  Office. 

SERGEANT  CYRIL  SLAPPEY.  He  was  in  the  Army 

five  years  and  was  overseas  eighteen  months.  His  branch 
of  service  was  “Spotting  the  enemy”  with  the  Third  Army 
under  General  Patton  and  he  lost  his  right  leg  April  12, 
1945.  He  holds  the  American  Defense  Medal,  the  Good 
Conduct  Medal,  the  European  Theater  of  Operations  Rib¬ 
bon,  the  Purple  Heart,  and  the  Silver  Star  with  five  battle 
stars.  He  received  the  Silver  Star  for  “gallantry  in  ac¬ 
tion.”  The  citation  reads  in  part,  “remaining  in  exposed 
position  and  still  firing  until  shot  down.” 

PROFESSOR  HAROLD  GUNN.  He  is  a  teacher  at 

Russell  High  School,  Fulton  County,  Georgia.  When  fear 
of  possible  enemy  raids  on  vital  municipal  works  in  all 
cities  of  America,  they  were  .most  carefully  guarded.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Gunn  was  Air  Warden  for  College  Park,  Georgia, 
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near  the  airport,  and  on  duty  day  and  night.  He  was 
Supervisor  for  Victory  programs  at  Russell  High,  and 
wherever  sent.  His  summers  were  spent  getting  out  ration 
books  and  analyzing  for  counterfeits. 

REUBEN  HILL  SLAPPEY,  Pfc.-  He  was  inducted  in¬ 
to  the  Army  November  27,  1942,  at  Fort  McPherson,  Geor¬ 
gia  and  was  assigned  to  the  Infantry  at  Camp  Lee,  Vir¬ 
ginia.  He  also  trained  in  Mississippi  and  Montana  and 
was  sent  overseas  September,  1944.  He  was  under  com¬ 
mand  of  General  Hodges  in  the  invasion  of  Normandy 
and  was  fighting  at  the  time  of  the  surrender  of  Germany. 
He  holds  five  battle  stars  and  three  ribbons. 

JAMES  MCDONALD  ELDKIDGE.  He  v/as  another 
soldier  of  the  home  front.  A  short  time  before  the  Second 
World  War,  James  Eldridge  left  a  position  in  Florida  to 
become  a  partner  in  a  young,  but  growing  automobile 
business  in  Americus,  {Georgia.  When  war  was  declared, 
older  friends  advised  a  change  to  government  employment 
to  better  protect  his  family.  His  reply  was,  “I  am  staying 
here.  When  my  country  wants  me  it  knows  where,  to  find 
me,  and  I  am  ready  to  go.”  He  aided  in  all  volunteer 
work,  bought  bonds  and  contributed  to  the  Red  Cross, 
while  waiting  his  call.  The  war  has  been  fought  and  won! 
The  tired  doctors — so  pitifully  few — and  others  in  emer¬ 
gencies,  thanked  God  that  James  stuck  to  his  post  of  duty. 

CHARLES  HARRINGTON  RIS  entered  Glenn  Martin 
Aircraft  Company,  July  5,  1939,  as  an  engineer.  He  be¬ 
came  a  Senior  Stress  analyst  in  the  Structures  Depart¬ 
ment,  engaged  in  the  Structural  Designing  and  analysis  of 
military  aircraft.  He  also  did  work  on  Mars,  the  largest 
aircraft  then  made.  He  is  now  continuously  at  work  on 
aircraft  not  yet  out. 

CORPORAL  WILLIAM  OGLETREE  entered  service 
January  23,  1943.  He  graduated  from  the  aircraft  Me¬ 
chanics  School,  Amarillo,  Texas,  July,  1943,  and  served 
with  the  Army  Ground  Forces  in  a  maintenance  group. 
He  was  sent  overseas,  May,  1945,  and  was  in  Ie  Shima  with 
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the  Fifth  Air  Force  (The  Jolly  Rogers  Heavy  Bomber 
Group.)  He  was  there  when  the  Jap  delegation  in  their 
white  planes  with  green  crosses,  stopped  to  refuel  on  their 
way  to  surrended  to  General  McArthur. 

SERGEANT  EFFIE  BELLE  LUNSFORD.  Miss  Luns¬ 
ford  resigned  her  position  as  teacher  to  take  employment 
that  would  bring  her  in  touch  with  government  work.  Her 
volunteer  work  was  with  canteen  and  other  Red  Cross 
activities,  and  membership  in  the  Civil  Air  Patrol.  She 
was  with  AAF  Air  Technical  Service  Command  from  July 
1943  to  February,  1945.  Some  changes  being  made  at  that 
time,  she  has  since  then  been  with  AAF  Retirement  Record 
branch. 

WILLIAM  ALBERT  CLARK,  Radioman  Second  Class. 

He  enlisted  in  the  Navy  and  attended  Radio  School  in  Au¬ 
burn,  Alabama.  Was  aboard  635  Carnelian  three  years. 
Seven  months  of  that  time  was  spent  along  the  coast,  of 
South  America,  the  balance  of  the  time  on  the  Atlantic. 
In  October,  1945,  he  was  waiting  order  for  overseas  duty. 

SERGEANT  ELIZABETH  MARTIN  WILLIAMS.  Miss 
Williams’  volunteer  work  was  in  Red  Cross  and  the  Civil 
Air  Patrol.  Her  real  war  work  was  in  her  employment 
by  Georgia  Power  Company.  All  realized  the  vital  neces¬ 
sity  of  canning  fruits  and  vegetables  to  aid  food  shortages 
throughout  America,  during  the  war  years.  Miss  Williams’ 
work  began  in  early  spring  in  planning  and  selecting  seed 
for  Victory  gardens,  and  in  summer  and  fall  she  aided  in 
canning  for  schools,  community,  and  the  Army  overseas. 
On  March  29th,  1946,  Miss  Williams  married  James  Roy 
Turner,  a  retired  veteran  of  the  African  Campaign.  They 
were  married  at  St.  Luke’s  Episcopal  Church,  Atlanta, 
Georgia.  Dr.  James  Lawrence  officiating. 

WALTER  E.  GASSETT,  Seaman  First  Class.  He  has 

been  in  the  Navy  three  years.  Nineteen  months  of  that 
time  he  has  been  overseas  on  duty  with  his  ship.  He  is 
with  the  Third  Fleet,  Radar  man  on  the  Destroyer  Cush¬ 
ing.  Was  with  that  ship’s  battles  and  invasions  for  more 
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than  a  year.  Is  now,  October,  1945,  in  Tokyo  Bay.  No 
further  details  of  his  services. 

JOHN  LAMAR  SLAPPEY,  JP.  He  was  inducted  into 
the  Army  in  1942  and  trained  at  Turner  Field,  Albany, 
Georgia.  He  went  overseas  in  1945.  He  was  never  put  in 
combat  duty,  due  to  some  defect  in  his  eyes.  Whether 
that  defect  was  caused  by  accident,  war  casualty,  or  natural 
causes  is  not  known.  When  last  heard  from  in  latter  part 
of  1945,  he  was  serving  his  country  as  Mess  .Sergeant  in 
Belgium. 

SERGEANT  JAMES  TROY  TURNER,  JR.,  enlisted  in 
the  Army  at  Fort  McPherson,  April  G,  1941,  and  was  sent 
to  Monmouth  Signal  Corps  School.  After  maneuvers  in 
Louisiana,  was  transferred  to  South  Carolina  maneuvers 
for  November  and  December  of  1941,  and  on  eighth  of  De¬ 
cember  was  sent  to  Camp  Claiborne.  On  January  15,  1942, 
was  sent  overseas  to  Ireland  and  was  with  the  first  troops 
to  land  on  foreign  soil. 

From  Ireland  they  went  to  England  and  from  there 
they  took  part  in  the  North  African  invasion  under  A.  F. 
H.  Q.  commanded  by  General  Eisenhower.  On  completion 
of  the  African  campaign,  they  were  assigned  to  Fifth  Army 
H.  Q.,  and  took  part  in  the  Italian  invasion.  After  that 
campaign  was  over  they  were  assigned  to  Occupational 
T.  Q.  in  Austria  under  General  Mark  W.  Clark.  He  was 
discharged,  from  the  Army,  October  1,  1945. 

James  Turner  holds  the  American  Defense  Service 
medal,  the  Good  Conduct  Medal,  the  European  Theater  of 
Operations  medal,  four  battle  stars  and  one  Unit  Citation. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  no  pictures  of  the  following 
list  of  the  young  soldiers  of  these  families,  and  very  little 
personal  data.  But  they  did  their  part  in  the  protection  of 
their  country  in  this  last  great  world  tragedy,  and  we 
would  do  them  honor. 

» 

REUBEN  SLAPPEY  was  in  service  in  the  Air  Corps 
and  served  over  Europe,  especially  Germany. 
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SERGEANT  WILLIAM  PEARSON.  He  enlisted  in  the 
Army  Air  Corps,  October,  1940.  He  trained  at  New  Or¬ 
leans,  and  was  sent  overseas  September  24,  1942.  He  was 

a  Radar  man  connected  with 
General  Patton’s  Army,  and 
was  in  the  Invasion  of  Sou¬ 
thern  France.  He  was  fight¬ 
ing  at  Munich  when  Germany 
surrendered.  Sergeant  Pear¬ 
son  holds  nine  battle  stars, 
three  ribbons,  one  medal,  one 
commendation  and  one  cita¬ 
tion.  The  commendation 
reads:  “By  your  outstanding 
ministrative  ability  and  sol¬ 
dierly  conduct,  you  are  large¬ 
ly  responsible  for  the  high 
state  of  morale  and  discipline 
that  existed  among  the  men 
at  the  control  center.-  It  is 
with  a  deep  sense  of  gratitude 
that  I  congratulate  you  on  a 
job  well  done.”  This  was  sign¬ 
ed  by  his  commander.  The 
citation  reads  in  part:  “At 
Salerno  Beachhead  Invasion,  without  regard  for  safety  to 
himself,  he  held  back  counter  attacks  until  help  came,  and 
for  his  splendid  work  in  controlling  air  corps:”  (Signed) 
General  Hawkins,  Commander  of  12  TAC.  Sergeant  Pear¬ 
son  was  First  Sergeant  of  an  organization  of  over  two  hun¬ 
dred  men. 


1st  S<R.  William  Pearson 


LIEUTENANT  WALTER  C.  SANDERS  was  in  the  Ar¬ 
my  three  years.  He  was  never  sent  overseas,  but  served 
as  instructor  at  Camp  Lee  Virginia,  since  he  finished  train¬ 
ing. 

JAMES  LITTLETON  LONG  was  Technical  Sergeant 
in  chemical  warfare  and  radio,  and  was  stationed  at  Fort 
Jackson,  South  Carolina. 
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PRIVATE  CARLTON  SLAPPEY  was  inducted  into  the 
Army,  March  5,  1942,  Fort  McPherson,  Georgia.  He  was 
trained  in  the  Air  Corps  at  Sheppard  Field,  Texas,  and  at 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  He  was  given  a  medical  discharge 
November  6,  1943. 
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